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Foreword 


The discourse on urbanization is departing from the traditional and outdated dichot- 
omy of urban and rural divide to one that understands the continuum between urban 
and rural. Crime does not exist in territorial compartments given that urban and 
rural spaces are inextricably linked economically, socially and environmentally and 
cannot be adequately dealt with in isolation from one another. Recognizing this 
urban-rural continuum also highlights how partnerships, collaboration and unity in 
crime prevention action can yield dividends for all people, regardless of age, gender 
or whether they live in urban or rural areas. 

Based on this recognition, the UN systemwide Guidelines on Safer Cities and 
Human Settlements underscores the importance of the principle of co-production of 
safety and security for all, across divides, taking into account all forms of human 
settlements. 

It is a great pleasure to be associated with this publication spearheaded by the 
Department of Urban Planning and Environment at KTH Royal Institute of 
Technology, Stockholm, Sweden, in promoting calls for new theoretical frame- 
works that can provide a better understanding of crime and safety in rural condi- 
tions, just as in urban conditions. The book provides a comprehensive overview of 
relevant topics that can serve both as a catalyst for new research in this area and as 
a reference for practitioners concerned with the conditions of people and places on 
the rural-urban continuum. I am convinced that Crime and Safety in the Rural: 
Lessons from Research is essential reading material for all those who are interested 
in rural criminology. I am also confident that it will serve as a valuable reference 
source for international, as well as local, training activities, for both the UN-Habitat 
Safer Cities Programme and partners in the Global Network on Safer Cities (GNSC) 
as we advance on the implementation of the 2030 Agenda for Sustainable 
Development and the New Urban Agenda. 


Juma Assiago 

Specialist/Coordinator, Safer Cities Programme, 
UN-Habitat 

Oxford, UK 
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Endorsements 


This valuable little book presents the results of a literature survey of ten key issues 
in rural crime. These are not only well chosen but are succinctly presented. Thus, 
Crime and Safety in the Rural: Lessons from Research serves as a comprehensive 
introduction to rural crime for those who come fresh to this important but often 
neglected field as well as presenting new insights to those more familiar with the 
topics covered. A particular strength of the book is its recognition of the contribu- 
tions possible from a diverse interdisciplinary community, which has not previously 
engaged with the field. 


Ronald V. Clarke, University Professor in the School of Criminal Justice at Rutgers 
University, Newark, USA 


In this compact but extensive survey of issues and resources, the authors address 
the myths and realities of rural places, rural crime, and rural justice while skillfully 
avoiding clichés. Including materials from around the globe, Crime and Safety in 
the Rural: Lessons from Research is certain to encourage research in this understud- 
ied area. 


Ralph Weisheit, Distinguished Professor of Criminal Justice, Department of 
Criminal Justice Sciences, Illinois State University, USA 


The book provides a comprehensive overview of relevant topics that can serve 
both as a catalyst for new research in this area and as a reference for practitioners 
concerned with the conditions of people and places on the rural-urban continuum. I 
am confident that Crime and Safety in the Rural: Lessons from Research will serve 
as a valuable reference source for international, as well as local, training activities, 
for both the UN-Habitat Safer Cities Programme and partners in the Global Network 
on Safer Cities (GNSC) as we advance on the implementation of the 2030 Agenda 
for Sustainable Development and the New Urban Agenda. 


Juma Assiago, MSc (Oxford), Coordinator, UN-Habitat Safer Cities Programme 
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Chapter 1 A 
Crime and Safety in Rural Areas e 


Crime is not simply an urban phenomenon. Yet, until recently, criminology and 
other related sciences have neglected the nature and levels of crime outside urban 
areas (Donnermeyer 2016). There exists a multitude of reasons why scholars, policy 
and decision-makers as well as individuals in general should care about crime and 
safety in rural areas. 

First, some acts of crime in rural areas may only be possible when embedded in 
those particular situational contexts, which, if not considered, may hamper crime 
prevention; environmental and wildlife crimes are typical examples. Second, low 
crime rates in rural areas are often taken as an indication that rural crime and safety 
are not worthy of attention (Yarwood 2001), which obviously disregards the impact 
of crime on local residents. A reason for this lack of attention is perhaps the wide- 
spread belief in a dichotomy between urban and rural; the former being crimino- 
genic, and the latter being problem-free, idyllic, healthy, and friendly (Ceccato 
2016). Therefore in this book we distance ourselves from these assumptions to 
unravel facets of the rural as both safe and criminogenic, a hybrid place (Woods 
2007) worthy to be examined in its own right. 

We contest the idea of rural areas as homogenous entities. We instead adopt the 
notion of a rural-urban continuum that captures the nuances of environments of 
varied nature, spanning from remote and desolate spaces to accessible and con- 
nected environments of the urban fringe. Areas on the rural-urban continuum may 
be in constant transformation given local and global influences, which imposes 
challenges for policing and long-term social sustainability. In this book, we exam- 
ine these challenges via four decades of English-language research on crime and 
safety in rural areas, including the most recent theoretical developments and exam- 
ples from studies of the Global South. 

The reader can identify emergent calls for new theoretical frameworks that pro- 
vide a better understanding of crime and safety in rural conditions and the variety of 
safety needs of rural residents. Furthermore, there exists a wide range of experi- 
ences with crime prevention of significance for rural contexts which is worthy of 
recognition, and of importance to other disciplines. Therefore, this book can also be 
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inspirational to those from other disciplines such as geography, and rural and sus- 
tainability studies, just to name a few. 

Finally, this book discusses the need for new evidence on crime and safety in 
rural areas, which is aligned with the 2030 Sustainable Development Goals (UN 
2015). By doing so, this book provides a comprehensive overview of relevant topics 
that can serve both as a catalyst for new research in this area and as a reference for 
practitioners concerned with the conditions of people and places on the rural-urban 
continuum. Most importantly, the book offers a quick introduction to issues of 
crime and safety in the rural for undergraduate and graduate students, in particular 
from criminology, geography and rural studies. 


Aims and Scope 


This book, best understood as an extended essay, examines the evidence of crime in 
rural contexts, feelings of perceived safety or lack thereof, rural policing with exam- 
ples of crime prevention practices. The aim of this book is to demonstrate the impor- 
tance of crime and safety in areas on the rural-urban continuum in general, and from 
a social sustainability perspective in particular. This aim is achieved by first outlin- 
ing 20 reasons as to why crime and safety matter, which also serves to delineate the 
field of research and illustrate its complexity, with many interdisciplinary ramifica- 
tions. Then, by reviewing the international literature, the book reports four decades 
of English-language studies within the field and, finally, presents a research agenda 
which takes into consideration emergent areas of research, implications for practice, 
and the UN 2030 Agenda for Sustainable Development. Expanding our knowledge 
on rural crime and safety is not only an important step for the future of criminology, 
but a prerequisite for ever obtaining a truly sustainable society. 


The Rural-Urban Continuum and Other Concepts 


In this section, we introduce a set of basic concepts used throughout the book. In 
rural criminology, the term rural is often applied to the opposite of urban on a 
binary scale. The rural-urban continuum constitutes a more appropriate, continuous 
scale that acknowledges that rural localities can differ in their criminogenic condi- 
tions based on their locations and contexts. There are rural areas that are located 
close to large towns that are different from those areas located close to small towns, 
or in isolated spots, or in vast, remote locations far from any type of urban reference. 
According to Dewey (1960), differences along the rural-urban scale derive from the 
fact that variations in population size and density induce variations in a number of 
factors such as anonymity, division of labor, informally and formally prescribed 
relationships, and symbols of status which are independent of personal acquain- 
tance. All these factors can significantly affect the criminogenic and safety condi- 
tions of such areas. The concept of the rural-urban continuum is used here to stress 
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the notion that there are no sharp demarcations in the degree or quantity of rural/ 
urban differences (Planning Tank 2017). Rather there are flows of people, activities, 
and goods in space where crime takes place; some visible and tangible, others fluid 
and non-space dependent. We hold that in a globalized, interconnected world, these 
places may be rural in some respects and urban in others. In this book, we make use 
of the “rural-urban continuum” concept as well as accept the legacy of many decades 
of research in this area by allowing the use of interchangeable terms such as rural 
areas, countryside (as in the United Kingdom), sparsely populated areas, non- 
metropolitan areas, remote rural, accessible rural, vast areas, urban fringe, rural 
environments, outback, and the bush (as in Australia). 

Urban fringe is an area of transition from urban use (city) to rural land use (coun- 
tryside) and may be neglected as it falls in between the administrative limits of the 
urban area. Although many researchers consider the urban fringe area as a synonym 
of rural-urban continuum,! we do not; our definition of rural-urban continuum 
encompasses locations beyond the urban fringe which are not limited to tangible 
spaces or limited geographical boundaries. 

Crime is an action or omission which constitutes an offense and is punishable by 
law. However, in this book crime is loosely used as a synonym of criminality, vic- 
timization, or criminogenic conditions of a particular place, while safety is 
applied here as a general term to indicate people’s safety perceptions, and some- 
times, more specifically, low levels of fear of crime. However, note that in Chaps. 3, 
4, 5, 6, and 7 the use of these terms follows the unique reference of each study 
reported in the systematic literature review. 

Rural crime includes here acts of crime that may only be possible when embed- 
ded in particular situational contexts that are found in areas on the rural-urban con- 
tinuum, for instance, theft of cattle (Fleisher 2002) and crime against nature and/or 
wildlife (Lowe et al. 1996). 

Crime in the rural refers here to all types of offences that take place in rural 
contexts, for instance, drug-related crimes (Weisheit and Brownstein 2016), resi- 
dential burglary (Wilhelmsson and Ceccato 2015), or street crime (Glosser 2016; 
Sampson 1983). 

While there is no official definition of farm crime, Donnermeyer et al. (2011) 
suggest two categories of farm crime: ordinary crime, which includes general theft 
of livestock, machinery and equipment, vandalism, dumping of waste, damage from 
trespassing and hunting; and extraordinary crime, which includes activities such as 
organized drug production. Ceccato (2015a) notes that the definition can encompass 
different things in different parts of the world, as violent farm crime in a European 
context may involve crime against nature and wildlife, whereas in Africa and South 
America there have been cases of lethal violence against farmers. Although farm 
crime has increased over a longer time (Jones 2012; Sugden 1999), it has largely 
been neglected by criminologists (Jones 2010). 

Security is a term associated with the risk of becoming a crime victim, measured 
by a variety of metrics and crime statistics, while safety refers to people’s safety 


'The evolution of the term “urban fringe” goes back to von Thiinen (1826) in which the city is 
surrounded by a system of concentric belts of land use. For short review of the history of rural- 
urban fringe development as a concept, see Lotus Arise (2021). 
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perceptions through the lens of fear and anxiety. In many cases, sociospatial charac- 
teristics influence whether a particular place has high levels of crime and violence. 
Demographic, social, and economic fragmentation feed insecurity but also affect 
people’s safety perceptions (UN-Habitat 2019). 

Crime prevention involves measures and strategies that disrupt the mechanisms 
that enable criminal events (Ekblom 1994). Those who work with situational crime 
prevention, for example, aim to reduce the opportunities for crime by making crime 
more risky or less rewarding, for example, through installation of alarms, locks, and 
CCTV (Clarke 1997). Advocates of social crime prevention are offender-oriented, 
addressing social factors that influence criminal behavior, or preventing relapses 
into crime, for example, through early intervention with youth programs (Ekblom 
1994; Mullane 2015). Moreover, Brantingham and Faust (1976) define three cate- 
gories of crime prevention: primary prevention, which concerns identifying and 
altering conditions that provide opportunities for crime in social and urban environ- 
ments; secondary prevention which involves the early detection of offenders and 
intervention in their lives; and tertiary prevention which focuses on reducing 
offender relapses into crime. 

Policing in this book is a broad concept that involves not just the police but also 
public and private actors regulating themselves and each other, working toward gov- 
erning safety (Ceccato 2015b; Mawby and Yarwood 201 1a). This can take place 
through formal policing partnerships such as neighborhood watch programs, or 
through informal control by demonstrating and enforcing social moral codes and 
values (Mawby and Yarwood 201 1b). 

Fear of crime has historically been referred to as the individual’s perceived 
probability, or risk, of becoming a crime victim (Brantingham et al. 1986). Ferraro 
(1995), however, argues that fear of crime is rather the emotional response 
expressed in relation to potential victimization, anxiety about crime in general, or 
symbols of crime. In this book, we refer to a more inverse concept, namely, the 
perception of safety, where a low perception of safety indicates a high fear of 
crime and vice versa. 

Gender-based violence is defined by the Council of Europe (2019, p. 18) as “any 
type of harm that is perpetrated against a person or group of people because of their 
factual or perceived sex, gender, sexual orientation and/or gender identity.” This 
harm can take shape physically, verbally, psychologically and emotionally, sexually, 
or even socioeconomically. The term has often been used interchangeably with 
“violence against women” due to women being disproportionately affected, but this 
has been criticized as it may neglect men and/or individuals of non-binary gender 
identities as victims of gendered violence (Council of Europe 2019; DeKeseredy 
and Schwartz 2011). 

Gendered violence may also relate to people of other expressions of gender and 
sexual orientation, such as those within the LGBTQ+ community. Additionally, 
intersections with other social identifiers, for example, age, class, race, and ability, 
are also important when addressing gender-based violence (see, e.g., Meer and 
Combrinck 2015; Sokoloff and Dupont 2005; Straka and Montminy 2006). 

Globalization “is thought to be the widening, deepening and quickening of 
worldwide interconnectedness in all aspects of contemporary social life, from the 
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cultural to the criminal, the financial to the spiritual.” In other words, globalization 
involves spatiotemporal processes of change which underpin a transformation in the 
organization of human affairs by linking together and expanding human activity 
across regions and continents (Held et al. 2000, pp. 2-15). 

The Global South encompasses Africa, Latin America and the Caribbean, Pacific 
Islands, and the developing countries in Asia, including the Middle East, while the 
term Global North is used as a synonym for developed countries, often Western 
Europe and North America. There is an ongoing controversy about the adequacy of 
these terms regarding geographical boundaries or regional entities, see, for exam- 
ple, Hollington et al. (2015). 

A simple definition of sustainable development refers to the process of “protect- 
ing and conserving the planet’s natural environment and promoting social equity 
and a degree of economic equality within and between nations” (Blewitt (2012, 
p. 13). The process is materialized by the interplay of the environmental, the eco- 
nomic, and the social dimensions of sustainability. 

Social sustainability is the least defined core concept of sustainability but can be 
characterized as “specifying and managing both positive and negative impacts of 
systems, processes, organizations, and activities on people and social life” (Balaman 
2019, p. 86). This concerns topics such as health and social equity, human rights, 
labor rights, working conditions, community development and well-being, commu- 
nity resilience, and social responsibility and justice (Balaman 2019). Crime is a 
clear obstacle for socially sustainable development, and in turn socially unsustain- 
able development is a large cause of crime (Sengupta and Mukherjee 2018). 

Sustainable Development Goals (SDGs) 2030 — The United Nations (n.d.) estab- 
lished The 2030 Agenda for Sustainable Development in 2015, which “provides a 
shared blueprint for peace and prosperity for people and the planet, now and into the 
future.” The blueprint consists of 17 Sustainable Development Goals to be reached 
by 2030 and intends to tackle global challenges, including hunger and poverty, 
health and education, as well as climate change and preservation of oceans and 
forests. Part of the end goal is to create peaceful, just, and inclusive societies, free 
from both violence and fear. 


Chapter Synopsis 


This book is composed of ten chapters. Following this introductory chapter, which 
presents the subject area, basic concepts, and chapter synopsis, Chap. 2 motivates 
why we should care about crime and safety in rural areas. We present 20 reasons, 
from common misconceptions of crime in rural areas to illustrations of how global- 
ization and climate change link to crime and safety in areas on the rural-urban con- 
tinuum, as well as how all these are associated with rural development and 
sustainability. Chapter 3 reports the growing body of literature on crime and safety 
in rural areas via a systematic literature review of four decades of publications, from 
1980 to 2020. The chapter focuses on English-language literature (in Scopus, 
JSTOR, and ScienceDirect) using articles, books, and book chapters to identify 
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several research themes. Then, in Chaps. 4, 5, 6, and 7, we draw attention to a spe- 
cific selection of the research on crime and safety in areas on the rural-urban con- 
tinuum. The topics include concepts and theories in rural criminology, endemic 
offending and criminal mobilities, situational conditions of crime and fear, safety 
perceptions, queer and the rural, technology, offending and crime prevention, cli- 
mate change and crime, organized crime, as well as safety as a dimension of sustain- 
ability and as a public health issue. Chapter 8 presents the most central questions of 
these topics as a research agenda. Chapter 9 first summarizes the overarching find- 
ings of this book and then discusses implications for practice, while Chap. 10 con- 
cludes by linking future research to the 2030 Sustainable Development Goals. 
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Chapter 2 
Reasons Why Crime and Safety in Rural gss 
Areas Matter 


Safety is a human right. For an individual to feel free from risk (and fear) of danger 
is a fundamental necessity regardless of where one lives, whether in the countryside 
or in megacities. Yet, safety has too often been associated with rural environments, 
and unsafety with urban environments. Images of “the rural” consisting of simple, 
harmonious, cohesive, and homogeneous communities are placed in contrast to “the 
urban” as complex, unbalanced, fragmented, and heterogeneous (Doyle 1981; 
Lockie and Bourke 2001; Squire 1993; Wangiiemert 2001). 

Now more than ever, the dynamics of rural and urban areas show strong inter- 
linkages (e.g., Sethi and Puppim de Oliveira 2015). While urban areas may pro- 
vide employment opportunities, development of technology and information 
systems, almost all societally critical resources are imported from the rural such 
as water and other raw materials. These interlinkages are also expressed by the 
way criminality takes place in cities and villages, connected in cyberspace and/or 
places far away (e.g., Harding 2020), and by the way societies are dealing with 
these increasing safety challenges (e.g., Donnermeyer 2018; Hodgkinson and 
Harkness 2020). 

Because research and policy have been dominated by “the urban agenda” (Koch 
and Ahmad 2018) and have therefore failed to recognize these broader societal chal- 
lenges, we call for in-depth knowledge about crime and safety conditions on the 
rural-urban continuum. We argue that better knowledge about these rural-urban 
interlinkages is crucial to moving closer to the 2030s sustainability goals. 

What follows is a consideration of 20 reasons of why crime and safety in areas 
on the rural-urban continuum matter. This list of reasons builds on the original ten- 
item list published in the book Rural Crime and Community Safety (Ceccato 2016) 
and aligns with other international publications to illustrate the urgency of the sub- 
ject matter for criminology and society in general. Given the terminological legacy 
of this field of research, the term “rural areas” will be used here as a synonym of 
areas on the rural-urban continuum. 
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Twenty Reasons why Crime and Safety in Rural Areas Matter 

Reason | — The “rural” is a heterogeneous and complex place. 

Reason 2— Misconceptions of “idyllic” rural areas are problematic. 

Reason 3— Rural areas are under constant transformation. 

Reason 4— Low crime rates in rural areas do not mean “no problems”. 

Reason 5— Crime is influenced by the very nature of rural areas. 

Reason 6 — Safety perceptions in rural areas are unequal. 

Reason 7 — Violence characterizes rural contexts in the Global South. 

Reason 8 — The commodification of security is affecting rural areas. 

Reason 9 — Drug production, dealing, and use threaten rural areas. 

Reason 10 -The theoretical legacy is urban-centric and Global 
North-dominated. 

Reason 11 —Rural-urban linkages are neglected issues in governance. 

Reason 12 —Rural safety is a public health issue. 

Reason 13 —Crime underreporting in rural areas is a problem. 

Reason 14 — Policing and crime prevention models neglect rural challenges. 

Reason 15 —Technology can become an asset in situational rural crime 
prevention. 

Reason 16 -Gendered and intersectional perspectives on rural safety are 
critical. 

Reason 17 — There is a need for including trans and nonbinary experiences of 
safety in rural contexts. 

Reason 18 —Climate change is impacting crime on the rural-urban continuum. 

Reason 19 — Animal welfare is central to rural sustainability. 

Reason 20 —Crime and safety are intertwined dimensions of sustainable rural 
development. 


Reason 1 — The “rural” is a heterogeneous and complex place 

Rural areas are heterogeneous entities, and thus the search for a singular definition 
of the rural is illusory (Halfacree 1993). Despite the fact that 32 percent of the 
European population lives in towns and suburbs and 29 percent in rural areas 
(Eurostat 2020), the idea of the “rural” as a homogeneous environment is commonly 
fueled by mediated, streamlined images of what the “rural” is expected to be. 
Jansson (2013) argues that the challenge is not to recognize that the urban and rural 
are different, but rather to identify “forgotten places” that may fall in between these 
two binary categories. These “forgotten places” are close to suburbs, small towns, 
and other in-between spaces with their own identities that may not be rural or urban. 
Taking distance from simplistic views of the rural, we call for the need to untangle 
possible facets of rural areas as both safe and criminogenic — hybrid places with 
“assemblages of human and non-human entities, knitted-together intersections of 
networks and flows that are never wholly fixed or contained at the local scale, and 
whose constant shape-shifting eludes a singular representation of place” (Woods 
2005; Woods 2007, p. 499). 
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Rural areas as hybrid environments can be better defined as areas on a rural- 
urban continuum, that is, a scale that stretches from remote and desolated spaces to 
accessible and connected environments of the urban fringe. Therefore, instead of 
designating an area as rural (non-urban), we adopt the term rural-urban continuum 
to analytically capture possible interlinkages of socioeconomic, cultural, and tech- 
nological dynamics that are criminologically relevant to impact crime levels and 
safety conditions in a particular place. Some of these places can be considered “the 
real forgotten places,” but with today’s information and communication technology 
(ICT), they may be “rural” in some respects and “urban” in others. Crime and safety 
levels reflect therefore the hybrid nature of areas on the rural-urban continuum. 


Reason 2 — Misconceptions of “idyllic” rural areas are problematic 

Crime is not just an “urban problem.” Yet, interpretations of rural space which draw 
upon the “rural idyll” assume crime in the rural context to be either exceptional or a 
lagged effect of urbanization, but never endemic to rural culture or rural communities 
(Donnermeyer and DeKeseredy 2008). The “rural idyll” (e.g., Bell 1997; Short 1991) 
is considered to be a socially constructed and commonly shared idealized image, or 
stereotype, of life in villages, which are often depicted as quiet places, harmonious, 
cohesive, and homogeneous communities surrounded by a hinterland of farms and 
ranches with little or no conflict (Lockie and Bourke 2001; Squire 1993; Wangtiemert 
2001), and where the world is unaffected by global changes (Bell 1997, 2006; Short 
2006; Short 1991). Although stemming from imperial England at the turn of the nine- 
teenth century, the myth of the rural idyll is still very much alive and can be found 
everywhere on the globe, from England to Argentina, from Sweden to Australia. 
While the rural idyll imagines rural space as an object of desire because it is not urban, 
rural space may also be represented as an object of dread because it is not urban (Bell 
1997; Scott and Biron 2010). As suggested by Donnermeyer et al. (2013), the rural 
idyll myth works to exaggerate rural “strangeness” and "otherness" in so doing works 
to broaden the assumed gap which separates rural and urban life. 

We suggest that people’s perceptions of rural areas as “idyllic” are not only important 
in defining rurality, but they may also be responsible for misconceptions of rural areas as 
static, innocuous places, incapable of generating critical conditions for crime. This can be 
particularly problematic because it, first, rejects the existence of agency in rural areas and 
denies people’s daily practices in local cultures with a variety of actors, interests, and 
actions interlinked in complex ways (Giddens 1991). Second, it overlooks the local and 
global socioeconomic and technological interlinkages found in areas on the rural-urban 
continuum which, currently, are better references for redefining the complexities of rural- 
ity in a globalized world (Castells 1996, 2015) and are, we argue, essential to the process 
of pursuing social sustainability in rural contexts. 


Reason 3 — Rural areas are under constant transformation 

It is increasingly recognized that rural areas are global, hybrid places that are shaped 
by forces far beyond their local realities (Shortall and Warner 2012; Woods 2011). 
In some cases, the restructuring process has forced rural communities to move away 
from traditional economies toward more diversified, local employment bases 
(Krannich et al. 2011). Crime is part of the transformation occurring at different 
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paces and scales around the rural world (Ceccato 2013), both in and beyond rural 
communities. 

Globalized networks of crime profoundly impact rural places and people. Recent 
examples include human trafficking, slavery, drugs, hate crime against animal produc- 
tion, violence against women and minorities, international theft, “county drug lines” 
and environmental crimes (NPCC 2018; Yarwood 2021), and demand new ways of 
tackling crime and ensure people’s safety. These transformations are not specific to the 
Global North and show global ramifications relevant to explain crime dynamics in 
areas on the rural-urban continuum (Siwale 2014; Tapiador 2008; Woods 2011). 


Reason 4 — Low crime rates in rural areas do not mean “no problems” 

Far too often we take for granted that “because there is less crime in the countryside, 
crime is not a problem for people living there” (Yarwood 2001, p. 206). In rural areas, 
lower crime rates alone do not measure the impact crime has on those living in the 
countryside. A homicide (or any serious crime) in a rural area may have a stronger and 
more long-term impact on residents than it would have had in a metropolitan area. 
Even if such impacts could be measured with a metric, crime rates alone may be a 
poor indicator of the problems encountered in rural areas, as some crimes may impact 
particular groups such as employees and families (Ceccato et al. 2021b). The quality 
of life and health of such groups can be highly affected (see reason 12). Moreover, the 
80/20 rule in which a large majority of crimes occur at a small minority of places (e.g., 
80 percent of crimes at 20 percent of places, such as street segments) may not be 
appropriate as a reference for crime prevention in areas on the rural-urban continuum. 
Crime in rural areas may not be as concentrated as it is in large cities, or even if it is, 
crime underreporting (see reason 13) makes safety interventions based solely on police 
records problematic. Collapsing crime data over several years and aggregating them 
into appropriate sized-zones might be useful in sparsely populated areas to create a 
more reliable basis for crime and safety interventions. The development (and the test- 
ing) of methods that can better capture the nature of crime and safety in rural areas 
is emerging as an area of research in its own right (see e.g., Weisheit et al., 2022) 


Reason 5 — Crime is influenced by the very nature of rural areas 

Certain crime opportunities may only be present in rural areas, as low population 
density affects crime opportunities and detection. It is no surprise that hot spots of 
diesel theft from tractors are concentrated in farm-based municipalities; similarly, 
harassment and attacks against ranchers (e.g., of mink or cattle) are found only on 
farms that specialize in animal production (Ceccato et al. 2021). If people are not 
present in a place, a crime may go undetected for some time, for instance, the dump- 
ing of waste in forests (Ceccato 2013). Other conditions that may promote crime in 
rural areas include, for example, the high tolerance for certain types of behavior and 
crime itself among individuals of the local community (Barclay et al. 2004; Barclay 
et al. 2007). Hot spots of crime may be found in particular “towns marketed as cen- 
ters for mass tourism and youth tourism” and “those where poverty combines with 
tourism” (Mawby 2007, p. 21). Fossil energy extraction operations are increasingly 
more common in rural areas, and the resulting population inflows may also lead to 
increases in crime (Ruddell 2017). In addition, crimes in the rural include cases in 
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which farmers are the offenders; a perspective which has been generally ignored by 
mainstream criminology (Collins 2016). Other examples include illegal criminal 
enterprises, such as in the meat trade (Smith and McElwee 2013); environmental 
wildlife crimes (Caniglia et al. 2010; Fyfe and Reeves 2011; Loeffler 2013; Maingi 
et al. 2012; Wellsmith 2011); and the illegal killing of predators or “pests” (Enticott 
2011; Gargiulo et al. 2016). Brisman et al. (2014, p. 482) suggest, for example, that 
the study of the rural and the subject of rural criminology create a fertile ground for 
the development of a “green-cultural criminology of the rural,’ which could include 
connections between the global and the rural; agribusiness and the food/profit chain; 
farming the land and polluting the water and air; the cultural and media images and 
narratives of rural life; and forms of resistance to environmental damage. For other 
examples, see, for instance, Donnermeyer (2016). 


Reason 6 — Safety perceptions in rural areas are unequal 

People living in rural areas often declare feeling safer overall than people living in 
urban areas. However, safety perceptions reflect unbalanced levels of victimization, 
such that the poor are overrepresented among crime victims (Bra 2014; Nilsson and 
Estrada 2006; Tseloni et al. 2010). Some of these feelings relate to an individual’s 
lack of sense of order and continuity with regard to one’s experiences in life 
(Giddens 1991). Research also shows that safety perceptions reflect people’s sense 
of place, where “place” refers to the immediate settings and conditions of daily life, 
but also the sense of one’s place in a larger societal context (Hope and Sparks 2000). 
International literature confirms that safety perceptions vary with long-term social 
and economic exclusion and discrimination that manifest differently by gender, eth- 
nicity, and length of residency (Babacan 2012; Ceccato 2018; Chakraborti and 
Garland 2011; Jensen 2012; Scott et al. 2012). 

Safety perceptions also relate to macro-level changes in communities, such as 
rapid population inflow and crime. For instance, in Sweden, half of the respondents 
to the Swedish Crime Survey who live in larger municipalities expressed a greater 
worry about crime than those living in more rural municipalities (Ceccato 2016). 
Nowadays, with access to the internet and social media, overall anxieties are also 
said to be generated by the individual’s lack of embedded biography with a plurality 
of social worlds (Giddens 1991), beliefs and the diversification of lifestyles. 
Victimization becomes less dependent on location or proximity, and with that the 
fear of being a victim of crime may be fed by boundary-less “glocal” forces. For 
example, an individual living on Manhattan in New York may run the same risk of 
being targeted by computer fraud or any other cybercrime as an individual living in 
the remote, rural areas of Sweden (Ceccato 2013). 


Reason 7 — Violence characterizes rural contexts in the Global South 

Rural areas of the Global South are contested spaces where violence is part of daily 
life (Ceccato and Ceccato 2017; DeKeseredy and Hall-Sanchez 2018). This is par- 
ticularly true in Central and South America, Africa, and most of Asia, where vio- 
lence encompasses fights between spouses and neighbors, armed robbery, organized 
cargo theft, child labor, prostitution, slavery, human trafficking, smuggling, so- 
called honor killings, killings related to land-reform and environmental conflicts, 
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and police-related violence (Ceccato and Ceccato 2017). Examples of recent, 
related research topics include rural patterns of violence (Ceccato and Ceccato 
2017; Steeves et al. 2015); the effects of lighting on homicide (Arvate et al. 2018); the 
case of Somalian pirates (Collins 2016); violence in Turkish rural regions (Caya 
2014); estimations of homicide rates in Cambodia (Broadhurst 2002); and violent 
farm crime in Zimbabwe (Rutherford 2004). The research also calls for more evi- 
dence on the relationship between poverty and violence in rural areas (Lee and Slack 
2008; Melde 2006), and the violence related to Western commercial exploitation of 
the Global South (which, e.g., engages in bio-prospecting and bio-piracy, i.e., using 
plant and animal species from rural areas for the production of medicines or tonics) 
and practices that ignore the rights of indigenous peoples in regard to traditional 
knowledge and ownership (Brisman et al. 2014). In addition, there is a need for new 
theoretical frameworks capable of understanding differences in the dynamics of crime 
across the world, especially in countries in the southern hemisphere (Carrington et al. 
2015). As suggested by Carrington and colleagues, there exists a vast body of signifi- 
cant criminological research and crime prevention experience in the Global South that 
is worthy of appreciation, with important implications for global security and justice. 


Reason 8 — The commodification of security is affecting rural areas 

The commodification of rural areas takes different shapes and affects levels of crime 
and safety. Commodities become goods when a monetary value is associated with 
observing a landscape, petting animals, or living in a safe, rural gated community. 
The commodification of the rural is visible with rural tourism and the inflows of 
temporary populations. Private security has become part of the same process of 
commodification of the rural areas as it has taken over several responsibilities that 
used to be associated with the public sector, such as law enforcement. Privatization 
of security (as a public good) potentially has a negative impact on the provision, 
distribution, and quality of security services, in particular for those who are not seen 
as obvious consumers (Goold et al. 2010). 

In the United States, South Africa, and many countries of the Global South, plan- 
ning models based on target hardening and territoriality have provided theoretical 
support for gated communities, which have recently become part of the countryside 
(Spocter 2013). In rural China, for instance, rural gated communities play a differ- 
ent role than in those found in urban areas. Zhang et al. (2020) indicate that rural 
gated communities in their contemporary form have emerged as a response to the 
problems resulting from the increasing working force/migrant inflow in peri-urban 
zones, while those gated communities found in urban areas reflect a collective pur- 
suit of a better quality of life, at different price scales. Despite any good intentions 
behind eco-communities or sustainable rural villages (Landman 2007), there is no 
compensation for the negative impacts such housing developments have on the 
overall community as they reinforce segregation. 


Reason 9 — Drug production, dealing, and use threaten rural areas 

Due to their isolation, rural areas have long been associated with drug production 
(Weisheit et al. 1994). More recently, though, the countryside has also become asso- 
ciated with the distribution and consumption of illicit substances. In the United 
Kingdom, for example, there has been an increase in so-called “county line” drug 
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dealing (Harding 2020), namely, “the practice of urban gangs recruiting vulnerable 
young people in rural and coastal settlements to distribute drugs.” Enabled by new 
technologies and social media, dealers can exert control over widening areas and so 
enroll young people into remote illicit networks (Yarwood 2021). 

In Sweden, Stenbacka (2021) assesses the presence of drugs in rural places and 
the way this impacts rural residents and the challenges faced by professionals deal- 
ing with the problem, especially police officers. In rural America, several studies 
have reported on marijuana cultivation and methamphetamine production (Garriott 
2016; Weisheit and Brownstein 2016) as well as organized drug production and 
related violence (van Dun 2014). In the Global South, Anderson (2018) reports on 
opium poppy cultivators among the Karen people in Thailand, providing insight on 
how the restrictions of ethnic minorities’ rights can lead to drug production as a last 
means of survival. A commonality in these studies is the realization that rural areas 
are not sufficiently prepared to combat drug-related crime as a globalized process 
with local consequences from international drug flows into the community. This is 
due to numerous reasons but in particular to a combination of the transformation of 
access to and distribution of drugs (via the internet or “county lines”) and the lim- 
ited supply of police resources within large geographical areas of responsibility. 


Reason 10 — The theoretical legacy is urban-centric and Global 
North-dominated 

Most of the current theories in criminology are urban-centric with little or no refer- 
ence to contexts outside the big cities. Empirically, they are based on “urban neigh- 
borhoods” as a model, often limited to the city borders, for example. These theories 
also tend to be dated, as they do very little to offer an understanding of the current 
complexity of crimes that happen in globalized rural areas. They fail to recognize 
differences in the dynamics of crime across the world, especially in countries of the 
Global South (Carrington et al. 2015). 

More recently, criminologists have started to contest the theoretical urban-centric 
legacy. Donnermeyer et al. (2013), for instance, contest the assumption that places 
with low crime must manifest high levels of social organization, while areas with low 
social organization must inevitably display more crime. They suggest that there are 
multiple forms of social organization in the rural, allowing individuals to simultane- 
ously participate in multiple networks, some of which may be criminal: “it is quite 
possible that many rural communities have a social or moral order which keeps some 
crimes such as violence in the ‘dark’” (Donnermeyer et al. 2013, p. 71). Also of rele- 
vance is the pioneering work of scholars devoted to the so-called ‘green criminology’ 
(White, 2013) that since the 1990s involved a large array of criminal offences against 
the environment and wildlife. The term ‘green criminology’ has increasingly been 
used to denote generic interest in the study of environmental crime and/or environ- 
metal harm but has extended to include issues related to, for example, eco-justice, 
eco-terrorism and climate change (Nurse and Wyatt, 2020; White, 2021). 


Reason 11 — Rural-urban linkages are neglected issues in governance 

Rural and urban areas are highly interdependent entities. While urban areas may pro- 
vide employment opportunities, and development of technology and information sys- 
tems, many societally critical resources are imported from the rural, for example, 
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food, water, wood, energy and raw materials (Gebre and Gebremedhin 2019). The 
agricultural sector is nearly exclusively located in rural areas, where farms produce 
80% of the world’s food in value terms (Lowder et al. 2021), and the food demand is 
only expected to increase (Gebre and Gebremedhin 2019). Additionally, while its con- 
tribution to the global Gross Domestic Product (GDP) has decreased since the 1960s 
(World Bank 2020), the agricultural sector still constitutes an essential part of global 
growth; in 2018 it still represented 4% of global GDP and up to 25% in some develop- 
ing countries (World Bank 2021). Additionally, while the environmental effects of 
more farming have been criticized from a sustainable perspective, recent evidence 
indicates that modern practices such as grazing cattle may lead to more open land- 
scapes and increased biodiversity (SDG 15, United Nations n.d.), which is a prerequi- 
site for a rich flora and fauna, especially in forest-dependent countries (Swedish 
National Food Agency 2021). Thus, rural areas may provide vital tools for achieving 
the United Nations’ Sustainable Development Goals (United Nations n.d.) 

In addition, particularly in countries of the Global South, the existent rural-urban 
linkages create rural empowerment and economic development even when infrastruc- 
ture problems, institutional constraints, and trade barriers tend to discourage such link- 
ages (Akkoyunlu 2015). Moreover, the political power of rural areas cannot be 
underestimated as it can change the paths of national governments; for example, Brexit 
in the United Kingdom (Neal et al. 2021) or new models of rural governance in Sweden 
(Arora-Jonsson and Larsson 2021). An alternative perception to the boundaries drawn 
between the rural and the urban is needed (Lohnert and Steinbrink 2005) as conven- 
tional approaches disregard their sociospatial structures of interdependency, which in 
turn, affects the governance of crime and safety on the rural-urban continuum. Such an 
alternative perspective is also lacking in research and policy practices regarding sustain- 
able development given the current dominant focus on big city problems (see, e.g., Koch 
and Ahmad 2018; UN-Habitat 2019) and on large crime concentrations. 


Reason 12 — Rural safety is a public health issue 

In the past decades, farmers have become more exposed to extra stressors due to 
environmental, structural, and economic changes in agriculture and other related 
sectors (Brisman et al. 2014). Climate change introduces greater variability in 
weather patterns and therefore crop productivity is no longer reliable. Donnermeyer 
et al. (2013, p. 78) note that agriculture is now intensive, expansive and has been 
“transformed into a Fordist model of production.” In some countries, farmers show 
higher levels of depression symptoms than the general working population and the 
differences increase with age (Torske et al. 2016). Suicide in rural agrarian com- 
munities is a universal phenomenon (Behere et al. 2020). Regardless of the type of 
production, stressors are bound to affect farmers’ health and overall quality of life, 
for example, stressors generated by the physical environment, family structure, 
farming economy, bureaucracy, and other farming-related uncertainties. 

The growth of veganism and an increasing awareness about the environmental 
impacts of consuming animal products are at the root of actions against farmers work- 
ing with animal production. Farmers are particularly vulnerable to criticisms and 
threats which are becoming more common in a number of countries (Carson et al. 
2012; Katz and McPherson 2020; Monaghan 2013). Carson et al. (2012) found that in 
the United States, even though attacks by environmental and animal rights groups had 
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often universally been non-violent, farmers were concerned that this situation would 
change. In Sweden, for example, there may be aggressive demonstrations and actions 
by animal rights activists, for example, at open farm events, but there are also threats 
directed toward farmers, farm employees, and family living on the farm property. 
There are even accounts in which children have been threatened (Jansson 2019). 
Reports also cite unlawful intrusion, theft, and other minor crimes (in the United 
Kingdom, see, e.g., Pasha-Robinson (2018)). Other attacks on farmers working with 
animal production have been directed at the animals themselves, in various forms of 
abuse and injury, including threats via social media. Recent evidence indicates that 
these criminal acts have a strong impact on the farmers’ personal safety, the safety of 
their family and trust in society in general (Ceccato et al. 2021), putting their busi- 
nesses’ survival at risk but also their health. 


Reason 13 — Crime underreporting in rural areas is a problem 

Reporting rates in rural areas may be affected several factors. Distance to the police 
station contributes to differences in the willingness to report a crime to the police 
(Stassen and Ceccato 2019). In Australia, Barclay et al. (2004) show that the report- 
ing rate is lower because farmers have a high tolerance for several criminal behav- 
iors. Some illegal acts have become normalized and part of “doing business” 
(Stassen and Ceccato 2019). In Sweden, farmers avoid reporting an offense if it is 
not serious (LRF 2020) because there is a perception that "it does not lead to any- 
thing". Fear can be revealed by silence in rural areas. One example is the lack of 
trust in authorities and the criminal justice system, as victims and witnesses refrain 
from witnessing in court and revealing local criminal groups in fear of retaliation 
(Ceccato and Ceccato 2017) or in fear of ostracism if the violence on the part of the 
perpetrators were to become public (DeKeseredy et al. 2012). 

Low rates of reported violence against women can be associated with a code of 
silence imposed by patriarchal community values. Websdale (1998) showed how 
some women are afraid to call the police because they know that their abuser is 
socially networked with police personnel and that little or no action would be taken 
in their defense if it were reported. In other cases, other local women do not help 
because they themselves are experiencing similar problems and their own struggles 
prevent them from helping others (DeKeseredy and Schwartz 2008, p. 112). In addi- 
tion, the literature suggests that social and geographical isolation in rural areas can 
be particularly problematic for ethnic minority groups when seeking advice and 
reporting racial discrimination and abuse (Chakraborti and Garland 2011; Garland 
and Chakraborti 2006, 2012; Greenfields 2014; Robinson and Gardner 2012). 


Reason 14 — Policing and crime prevention models neglect rural challenges 

In recent decades, a wide variety of agencies and agents, including the volunteer 
sector, has attempted to deliver policing in pluralistic or autonomous ways (Loader 
2000). It is therefore no surprise that the police and policing reveal the nature of 
rural societies in which they are embedded. As Mawby and Yarwood (2011) sug- 
gest, this includes the way that the police, the public and other agencies regulate 
themselves and each other according to the dominant ideals of society; both for- 
mally, through the growing spectrum of policing partnerships, and informally, 
through the enforcement of moral codes and values. Neighborhood watch schemes 
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and safety audits, for example, have been important examples of community safety 
practices in rural areas (Yarwood and Edwards 1995). 

In most countries, rural policing is often under-resourced, exclusionary, and too paro- 
chial to deal with increasingly globalized, multiscalar threats (Yarwood 2015). 
Furthermore, most crime prevention models have been imported from urban areas to 
rural ones, with little concern about potential differences among contexts or if and how 
they actually work in rural areas (Ceccato 2013; Ceccato et al. 2019). The search for 
new models of crime prevention and for “an external silver bullet’ for local problems 
may, in the long run, undermine agency of stakeholders and civial society in rural areas. 
The image of safety strategists from rural municipalities being “spoon-fed” by their 
urban counterparts can be observed in far too many criminology conferences that rarely 
focus on issues relevant to those living in areas of rural-urban continuum. 


Reason 15 — Technology can become an asset in situational rural crime 
prevention 

Although still in its infancy, technology in situational crime prevention in rural 
areas is attracting more attention. Aransiola and Ceccato (2020) reviewed the litera- 
ture searching for applications of modern technologies in situational crime preven- 
tion and found that traditional crime prevention (locking doors, using guard dogs, 
raising fences, and so on) are still the most common in rural areas, while modern 
measures (CCTV, security lights, alarms, and drones) are generally more supple- 
mental. CCTV and alarms have been shown to have little to no effect on crime 
prevention, especially on farms, although they are better at detecting and monitor- 
ing wildlife crime (Aransiola and Ceccato 2020; Liedka et al. 2019). Other studies 
explore how different technologies have been used to prevent farm theft (Harkness 
and Larkins 2020) and housebreaking (Hamid and Yusof 2013) and to reduce vio- 
lent crime (Arvate et al. 2018). Research about the role of technology in crime com- 
mission in rural contexts is also lacking as well as about inequities in access to 
technology in situational crime prevention in rural contexts. 


Reason 16 — Gendered and intersectional perspectives on rural safety are 
critical 

Traditionally, studies on domestic violence in rural areas have adopted a gendered 
approach, providing a more nuanced perspective compared to studies that histori- 
cally treated women as having universal safety needs, usually patterned after white 
males (e.g., DeKeseredy et al. 2012; DeKeseredy and Joseph 2006; DeKeseredy 
and Schwartz 2008). Yet, much remains to be done on the intersectionality of safety 
(Crenshaw 1989) in rural contexts, both in research and in practice. Using refer- 
ences from rural contexts, studies should devote more attention to how, when, and 
why gender intersects with age, class, and ethnic belonging, which together may 
result in multiple dimensions of disadvantage, victimization, and/or poor safety per- 
ceptions. Steps in this direction are already being taken; see, for instance, the 
research by DeKeseredy (2020). 


Reason 17 — There is a need for including trans and nonbinary experiences of 
safety in rural contexts. 

Rurality has become to be understood as a site of oppression for Queer individuals, 
where Queer is used here as an umbrella term for the LGBTQ+ community, namely, 
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lesbian, gay, bisexual, transgender, queer, or questioning (Gorman-Murray et al. 2008). 
Queer people have been presented as “the other” in a number of studies that deal with 
sexuality and safety in rural contexts. The imposition of binary gender norms in rural 
environments is not yet well researched but is becoming an area of interest (Atalay and 
Doan 2019). Queer people are more exposed to discrimination, crime, and violence than 
the rest of the population (Angeles and Roberton 2020; Bra 2017), throughout the rural- 
urban continuum and on digital platforms. Research shows that the context of discrimi- 
nation and victimization matters, and that stressors impact individuals’ mobility, health, 
and life chances (MUCF) — The Swedish Agency for Youth and Civil Society (2020). 
Some small rural communities can be restrictive toward Queer people, see Misgav and 
Hartal (2019) reporting the experiences of sexual minorities and their fight to the right 
to be different, while other rural areas can be inclusive and welcoming (Rosenberg 
2021); see, for instance, Conner and Okamura (2021) who illustrate the advantages of 
living in rural areas for LGBTQ+ rights advocates. 

Secluded settings within communities including dark streets and public toilets 
generate feelings of “fear and anxiety” as most LGBTQ+ individuals are assaulted 
in such places (MUCF 2020; Nourani et al. 2020). However, secluded settings can 
also be perceived as “safe oases” by LGBTQ+ individuals, as they allow privacy for 
meetings, thus turning into arenas of everyday resistance and empowerment (Atalay 
and Doan 2019). Unfortunately, public safety and feminist planning literature still 
adopt static, heterosexist notions of men and women occupying urban spaces — a 
“tyranny of gender” (Angeles and Roberton 2020), that is said to disadvantage 
LGBTQ+ people, intersex, and trans populations (Doan 2007). 


Reason 18 — Climate change is impacting crime on the rural-urban 
continuum 

Researchers and policy analysts have argued that climate change will increase social 
conflict, especially due to competition over scarce resources, including fresh water, 
food, fuel, and land. Some of the impacts of climate change have already been 
observed in rural areas worldwide, such as flooding, drought, and heat. In addition, 
the migration produced by climate change is expected to foster conflict, particularly 
when migrants move to areas with scarce resources. Agnew (2012, p. 31 and 34) 
suggests that crime will be a coping mechanism, as “it may allow individuals and 
groups to obtain those resources that are in short supply, particularly food, water, 
shelter, fuel, and land. It may provide money, which aids in the adaptation to and 
recovery from climate change.” In this context, “individuals may respond to eco- 
nomic hardship by engaging in acts that increase carbon emissions, such as the 
burning of low-grade coal and the raiding of forests for fuel.” It is also suggested 
that an increase in the use of illicit drugs may be used to alleviate the negative emo- 
tions resulting from stressful situations. 

Furthermore, it is expected that warmer weather will alter routine activities 
(Cohen and Felson 1979) with more people in public places, increasing the likeli- 
hood that motivated offenders will encounter victims and that more homes will be 
left unprotected (see previous evidence on temperature and crime Ceccato 2005; 
Cohn and Rotton 2000; Rotton and Cohn 2004). Research indicates that extreme 
weather events and blackouts may reduce guardianship, particularly by the police. 
Crime can become a means for revenge against those believed to be responsible for 
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climate change and related targets, so acts of terrorism are likely, at the same time 
that white-collar crimes may increase as corporations and the wealthy attempt to 
maintain their privileged position and evade regulation. As climate change contin- 
ues to impact agriculture and access to food, calls from nation states of the Global 
North for increased food security are leading to new forms of exploitation of 
resources in countries of the Global South (Brisman and South 2017). 


Reason 19 — Animal welfare is central to rural sustainability 

The human-animal relationship has been changing over time with humans often 
wielding an oppressive and dominating power over animals (Philo and Wilbert 
2000). Currently, the debate is split among those who defend the use of animals and 
those who condemn it as exploitation. The animal welfare movement, on the one 
hand, believes humans have an obligation to minimize animal suffering whenever 
possible, but that humans should be able to use animals for food, clothing, and 
entertainment. These acts exclude all types of animal abuse (Beirne 1995), but there 
are hierarchical differences in the spectrum of animal exploitation that are at the 
core of why certain animals are chosen to be “saved” and others are not. Research 
indicates that numerous animals perish each year as a result of abuse, while surviv- 
ing animal victims are often left maimed, physically disabled, or suffering from 
chronic health problems (Hughes et al. 2020). 

The animal liberation movement, on the other hand, argues that any unnecessary 
infliction of pain or suffering on animals is immoral, and that animals are not ours 
to eat, wear, or use for entertainment purposes since these uses are wants and not 
necessities. With a goal of animal protection at any cost, some animal rights activ- 
ists consider violence to be a legitimate means of achieving this goal. The use of 
force is justified by the idea of an “extended right to self-defense,’ which means that 
they, on behalf of the animals, exercise the animals’ alleged right to protect them- 
selves from violence and abuse (Lovell forthcoming). These behaviors involve 
arson and vandalism against property but may also include violence directed at 
people (Ceccato et al. 2021a), which in turn may have serious consequences for 
farmers, their employees, and families. 


Reason 20 — Crime and safety are intertwined dimensions of sustainable rural 
development 

The United Nations’ 2030 Agenda for Sustainable Development identifies crime 
and fear of crime as major threats to sustainability (UN-Habitat 2019). An unsus- 
tainable environment is commonly characterized by “images of poverty, physical 
deterioration, increasing levels of crime, and fear of crime” (Cozens 2002, p. 131). 
In rural areas of the Global North, from the United States and Canada to European 
countries, these characteristics can be found in different degrees (Donnermeyer 
et al. 2006; Moore et al. 2005; Mora-Rivera and Garcia-Mora 2021). Populations 
living on the rural-urban continuum are more prone to chronic poverty, famine, 
social exclusion, and violence, particularly in Africa, Asia, and Latin America 
(Florin and Corneliu 2020). Therefore, accounting for the safety needs of those liv- 
ing on hybrid, rural-urban continua around the world is crucial for achieving a more 
sustainable future. 
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Fig. 2.1 UN-Sustainable Development Goals (SDG), 2030. Source: United Nations (2019). (The 
use of Fig. 2.1 (SDG icons) was permitted by UN-SDG permissions. The content of this publica- 
tion has not been approved by the United Nations and does not reflect the views of the United 
Nations or its officials or Member States. https://www.un.org/sustainabledevelopment/) 
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On September 25, 2015, the United Nations General Assembly adopted the his- 
toric Agenda 2030 resolution on sustainable development. The agenda means that 
all 193 member states of the United Nations are committed to working to achieve a 
socially, environmentally, and economically sustainable world by 2030 (UN 2015). 
The agenda contains 17 goals and 169 sub-goals (Fig. 2.1). These goals balance the 
three dimensions of sustainable development — the environment, the economy, and 
the social conditions of people — in which crime and safety constitute an integral 
part of the agenda. 
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Chapter 3 
Current Knowledge on Crime and Safety ss 
in Rural Areas 


This chapter reports on the growing body of literature on crime and safety in rural 
areas. The international literature is quite definitive about the complexity of rural 
areas and how their nature affects crime, safety perceptions, policing, and practices 
of crime prevention. In order to show evidence of this rich and vast body of research, 
we have executed a systematic review of four decades of English-language publica- 
tions (in Scopus, JSTOR, and ScienceDirect) from 1980 to 2020 (Moher et al. 
2009),' including articles, books, and book chapters, and excluding so-called gray 
literature as much as possible. We characterize the research on crime and safety in 
rural areas; highlight some of the most important themes, such as policing and crime 
prevention; and emphasize the importance of the interdisciplinary nature of the field. 

Out of the 840 initially identified publications in total, 410 were found to be 
eligible publications, of which 78% were journal articles and the remainder were 
books and book chapters. By assigning themes to each publication, we were able to 
categorize the research into 12 themes (Fig. 3.1). This review in general, and the 
identified themes in particular, illustrate that rural criminology is a rich field of 
research that contributes to both criminology and numerous other related disci- 
plines, such as rural studies and policing. In this chapter, we summarize some of the 
main findings, while in Chap. 4, we discuss the research in more detail, including 
examples. 

Most reviewed publications dealt with trends and patterns of crime, at different 
degrees, in one or more rural areas (21%), followed by studies on rural police, 


'We adopted the systematic review protocol of type PRISMA-P 2015 (Moher et al. 2015) using a 
vast array of keywords; for more information about the methodology, see Abraham and Ceccato 
(forthcoming). We avoided studies dealing with emergency services overall and focused instead on 
the governance of safety issues, namely, the role of the police and policing. While we do include 
rural fears not solely based on crime but also on the “other,” we do not include, for example, farm- 
ers’ fear of GMO development, or safety perceptions in terms of fear and anxiety due to natural 
hazards such as hurricanes, and similar. 
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Crime patterns, trends and offenders in the rural Es 21% 
Policing and criminal justice A 21%, 
Violence in the rural A 15% 
Fear of crime and the intersectionality of safety = 14% 
Crime prevention and safety interventions i 10% 
Hate crime, organized crime and emergent topics A 10% 
Environmental and wildlife crime i 7% 
Theoretical scope in a rural context i 7% 
Drug use, production and trade 7% 
Property crime ME 5% 


Fig. 3.1 Research on rural crime and safety 1980-2020 collected in Scopus, JSTOR, and 
ScienceDirect (N = 410), where each publication was assigned a maximum of two themes. Source: 
Based on Abraham and Ceccato (forthcoming) 


policing, and the rest of the criminal justice system, including the court system and 
prison industry (21%) (Fig. 3.1). 

This theme on crime trends in rural areas covered over a fifth (21%, n = 85) of 
the publications reviewed for this book, mainly from North America, followed by 
British and Australian cases. Most of these studies utilized secondary data and offi- 
cial records (56%), and/or performed statistical analyses (35%). Studies of crime 
trends in the Global South were often published more recently, for example, China 
(Cheong and Wu 2015), Brazil (Scorzafave et al. 2015), Haiti (Brewis et al. 2020), 
Zimbabwe (Mafumbabete et al. 2019), and Nigeria (Osakwe and Osakwe 2015). 

Regarding the theme on policing and the criminal justice system, despite it being 
one of the earliest and most covered topics of research, systematic studies of rural 
policing were rare before the 1970s (Payne et al. 2005). Some of the more compre- 
hensive studies were published in the late twentieth century, such as the studies by 
Weisheit et al. (1995) and Sims (1988). The methods used in these studies were 
mainly secondary data (34%), interviews (24%), surveys (17%), and statistical anal- 
yses (15%). These studies were affiliated with universities in the United States fol- 
lowed by the United Kingdom, but also a number of other countries, such as Canada, 
Sweden, Australia, and Tanzania. 

Violence is the theme of 15% of the reviewed publications, often focusing on 
domestic violence and violence against women but some focusing on general “street 
violence” and other types of assaults in public places. Fear of crime was also a 
major theme with 57 publications, of which 78% were related to fear of crime in 
rural contexts, 10% to fear of “others,” and 12% to both or other related anxieties. 
Rural crime prevention also appeared in a notable number of the studies (10%), of 
which 46% covered police-based prevention and community efforts, 22% focused 
on the use of different types of technologies in situational crime prevention, such 
security alarms and CCTVs, and the rest covered both types. Within our time frame, 
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the earliest study in this theme of crime prevention appeared in 1986 (Shernock 
1986), while 41% of this research were published after 2015. The most used meth- 
ods were surveys (37%), followed by secondary data (34%), and interviews and 
statistical analyses (22%). Crime prevention in the United States was studied the 
most, followed by Australia, Sweden, and Tanzania. 

Another common subject was perceptions of safety and fear of crime in rural 
contexts, accounting for 14% (n = 59) of our reviewed publications. Fear in rural 
areas has been written about comparably longer than other themes, as more publica- 
tions were published before 2010 than after. Surveys (53%) followed by interviews 
(22%) were the most used methods. Although the sample was dominated by the 
northern hemisphere, studies of safety in rural contexts are also found in Australia 
and New Zealand, as well as countries of the Global South including India, Mexico 
and Central America, Pakistan, and Turkey. 

Rural crime prevention and interventions for improving safety was identified as 
a theme in 10% of the publications. The earliest study within our time frame 
appeared in 1986 (Shernock 1986), while 41% of the studies were published after 
2015. The most frequently used methods were surveys (37%), followed by second- 
ary data (34%), and interviews and statistical analyses (22%). Most publications 
focused on preventing crime in rural America, while Australia, Sweden, and 
Tanzania were present in more studies than the United Kingdom. 

The international literature from 1980 to 2020 shows that the theme Environmental 
and Wildlife Crime (EWC) covered 7% of all the reviewed publications (n = 30). 
Research on environmental crime has mainly been conducted in the past decade, 
with 94% having been published in 2011-2020. Among the methods identified 
(n = 45), most publications utilized secondary data in their analysis (27%), followed 
by interviews (19%) as well as reviews of other research and other theoretical pieces 
(14%). In this theme, the United States is the most studied area (22%), followed by 
the United Kingdom and Sweden (19% each). Studies on the Global South include 
examples from Brazil, Indonesia, and Ghana. 

Drugs in rural areas were part of 7% of the publications in the literature review. 
While there have been several comprehensive studies on drugs within rural crimi- 
nology, findings have to some extent been limited to the context of the United States, 
providing little perspective on drug behavior, production or markets in rural areas 
in, for example, Europe or the Global South. Exceptions to this were a handful of 
studies from Australia, the United Kingdom, Canada, Sweden, Norway, Brazil, 
Peru, Bolivia, and Thailand. Many of the studies used interviews as their main 
method (37%), followed by secondary data analysis (33%), and use of statistical 
analyses such as regression models (26%). The most common topic was substance 
abuse, especially related to the rural youth, although in studies in the Global South 
it is more common to examine rural drug production. 

Several studies on crime trends may have included data on property crime, but 
only 5% (n = 22) of the reviewed publications covered rural property crime as a 
distinct theme. Of these, close to 60% were published in the span of 2010-2020. 
Surveys were the most common method, used in 32% of the studies, while statisti- 
cal analyses such as regression models were applied in 26% of the articles. The 
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most common study areas were the United States and the United Kingdom, fol- 
lowed by Sweden, Australia, and Malaysia. Studies would often investigate rural 
rates of property crime overall, but specific types such as burglaries and farm-related 
thefts were also common. 

Among the minor topics, we find hate crime, organized crime, as well as other 
more emergent topics within rural criminology. Hate crime has been a largely 
unstudied area in rural criminology with only 18 identified publications (4%) in our 
selected time period. Secondary data (19%) and interviews (15%) were the most 
frequent methods among the studies, followed by surveys and literature reviews 
(11% each). Notably, India and the United Kingdom were the two most studied 
areas, followed by Brazil and the United States. 

Organized crime constituted a similar size as hate crime, with total of 4% (n = 17) 
of the reviewed publications. Roughly two-fifths (41.7%) of the publications used 
interviews as a method for data collection, while nearly one-fifth (19%) employed 
field work. The United States was the most frequent studied area, followed by 
British examples. Other studies were mainly situated in Latin America, including 
Peru, Brazil, Mexico, and Cuba. 

Other topics that could not be classified into the other themes and those consid- 
ered more emergent comprised 2% of the reviewed publications (n = 8). All of 
these were published in 2011-2020. This research was dominated by examples 
from the Global South, including India, Bangladesh, Ghana, and China. Here sec- 
ondary data were utilized in 38% of the publications, with interviews and literature 
reviews in a quarter each. This theme included rare topics such as rural corruption 
(Banerjee et al. 2014; Cheng and Urpelainen 2019) and rural prostitution, as in 
Scott (2016). 

In most of these studies, there is a recognition that criminology has for 
decades relied on urban understandings of rural crime and rural offenders. Some 
recently published studies have expanded the urban-centric framework, calling for 
theoretical and empirical models that can better explain the mechanisms behind 
crime in areas on the rural-urban continuum. This research has also focused 
on understandings of the intersections of demographic, ethnic, and socioeconomic 
factors; cultural contexts; and situational conditions that are typical to rural areas. 

Research findings from multiple studies indicate that, over the years, crime has 
decreased overall in many parts of the world, but there are major variations between 
indicators and crime types. Historically, rural areas in most countries exhibited 
lower crime rates than urban areas (with a few exceptions), but lately rural areas are 
showing higher increases than (some) urban areas for certain types of crime. During 
the past decades, there have been signs that rural and urban crime rates are converg- 
ing (urban decreasing and rural increasing), but crime underreporting and defini- 
tional, theoretical, and methodological difficulties in comparing crime rates across 
geographies still limit the analyses of crime trends (e.g. Ceccato, 2016). In quantita- 
tive studies, the implementation of “rural” as an analytical category can vary signifi- 
cantly, not only between countries but also between studies in a single country; see 
examples in the United States, Sweden, and Brazil in the next chapter. 
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In addition, the reviewed publications show how crime prevention programs 
have been urban-centric as well, meaning they are often imported from urban areas 
and directly applied in a way that ignores the uniqueness of rural contexts. Therefore, 
studies indicate that there is need for comparative analyses based on more than just 
rural-urban dichotomies, in particular in relation to crime prevention and police 
practices. A future approach that recognizes rural-urban interlinkages would further 
cement the complexities of rural areas without the need for comparisons with the 
urban norm, which may not be an appropriate reference in the first place. 

A small set of the reviewed studies examine the spatial and temporal character- 
istics of rural crime. The literature has also identified some of the typical offenders 
in rural areas, as well as how deviant behavior may be normalized among the local 
population. There have been studies on how globalization, organized crime, new 
ideological trends, and ICT have influenced criminogenic conditions in the country- 
side (e.g., computer-based fraud, illegal animal rights activism, animal abuse, drugs, 
wage theft, slavery, racism). 

Authors were most frequently affiliated with universities and colleges in the 
United States (41%), while British institutions came second, followed by Australian, 
Swedish, and Canadian universities. More recently, book chapters and articles have 
also been published by authors in and about the Global South, namely, India, 
Malaysia, Brazil, China, and a few African countries. Publications by female lead 
authors (Mfemate = 143) were most common in the United States, Sweden, the United 
Kingdom, Australia, and Canada. Of the female lead authors not at universities and 
colleges in these five countries, most were in the Global South (emaie = 26) rather 
than other countries in the Global North (“emaie = 7). Figure 3.2 shows the reviewed 
publications by (a) university affiliation (when the affiliation of the first author(s) 
could be identified) and by (b) study area. 

In terms of methods, approximately half the reviewed publications utilized quali- 
tative methods, a third quantitative methods, and the rest a mix of qualitative and 
quantitative methods (Fig. 3.3). Yet, studies showed major variations in methodology. 

From 1980 to 2000, the number of publications grew slowly, but a major increase 
occurred after 2011. This review follows and complements the existent compila- 
tions of literature by Hubbard et al. (1980), by Marshall and Johnson (2005), and on 
rural policing by Tucker (2015), as these reviews were neither systematic (Higgins 
and Green 2011) nor comprehensive (see also Weisheit (2016)). Interestingly, one 
of the earliest publications in our time frame was a compilation of North American 
literature on rural crime prevention and criminal justice (Hubbard et al. 1980) that 
reviewed also studies dating back to the early nineteenth century on rural-urban dif- 
ferences in crime and victimization. Also of note is an early article written by Laub 
(1981) which assessed the variation in crime reporting to the police among victims 
in urban, suburban, and rural areas. And one of the most recent articles from 2020 
by Arisukwu et al. (2020) reported examples of informal crime prevention practices 
in rural Nigeria, which showed (via surveys) that poor safety perceptions are linked 
to crime victimization and poor police presence. 
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Statistical analysis/‘models ZT 19° 
GIS Ml 3% 
Media analysis Ml 2% 

Literature review 13% 
Official reports/Secondary data 35°, 

Interviews 18% 
Focus groups Ml 3% 

Surveys i 19% 

Fieldwork i 7% 


Fig. 3.3 Methods utilized in the reviewed publications on rural crime and safety 1980-2020 
(N = 410). Studies were assigned one or more methods. Source: Based on Abraham and Ceccato 
(forthcoming) 


Different theoretical traditions characterize the studies over these four decades. 
The theme encompassing theory in rural criminology covers 7% of the reviewed 
publications (Fig. 3.1). These studies have expanded on definitions, concepts, and 
theoretical models. Half of the studies were published between 2015 and 2020, and 
were often written by authors in the United States and the United Kingdom but also 
in France, Slovenia, and Australia (Barclay 2017; Harris and Harkness 2016; 
Hodgkinson and Harkness 2020; Meško 2020; Mouhanna 2016). 

Social disorganization theory is among the most common criminological 
approaches to explain rural crime. Although contemporary criminology associates 
social disorganization with urban areas and the Chicago School, the concept actu- 
ally emerged from studies of rural Europe (for an in-depth discussion, see Rogers 
and Pridemore (2016)). In its North American version, social disorganization theory 
suggests that structural disadvantage breeds crime and that offending occurs when 
impaired social bonds are insufficient to enforce legitimate behavior and discourage 
offending. The legacy of social disorganization (Bursik 1999; Kornhauser 1978; 
Sampson 1986; Shaw and McKay 1942) has been observed in many contexts. 
Population size, mobility and instability, income, unemployment, and degree of 
urbanization are conditions that have consistently been found to relate to crime 
(Allen and Cancino 2012; Barnett and Mencken 2002; Fafchamps and Minten 2006; 
Jobes 1999; Ukert et al. 2018). Although Jobes et al. (2004) found support for the 
theory in rural areas, economic factors showed weaker relationships with crime than 
social factors such as population diversity and family stability. 

Other theories in environmental criminology also comprises an integral part of 
the reviewed rural crime literature, including applications of routine activity theory 
and situational crime prevention to rural areas in different countries (e.g., Aransiola 
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and Ceccato 2020; Ceccato 2015; Harkness 2020; Harris and Harkness 2016). One 
example includes the analysis of environmental crime. While the first studies in this 
area were concerned with crime geography and prevention (e.g., Ceccato and 
Uittenbogaard 2013; Cowan et al. 2020; Maingi et al. 2012; Stassen and Ceccato 
2020), new research of a more “tactical” nature is emerging, for example, detecting 
a place’s equivalent to a “fingerprint,’ which is important information for crime 
investigation and prevention (Lega et al. 2014). 

Finally, critical perspectives on rural criminology and the intersectionality of 
safety heavily dominated the past two decades of reviewed studies, with numerous 
contributions from North America, Australia, and the United Kingdom (Carrington 
et al. 2014; DeKeseredy et al. 2007; Donnermeyer 2007, 2012, 2017, 2018; 
Donnermeyer and DeKeseredy 2013; Donnermeyer et al. 2013; Garland and 
Chakraborti 2006; Robinson and Gardner 2012; Rogers and Pridemore 2016; Smith 
and McElwee 2013; Somerville et al. 2015; Yarwood 2010; Yarwood and Edwards 
1995) and also from Green Criminology (White 2013; Nurse and Whyatt 2020). 

In summary, although studies in rural criminology have been testing a diverse set 
of theoretical traditions, in the next chapter we show examples of how the discipline 
is slowly expanding to theoretical perspectives beyond the boundaries of criminol- 
ogy. Examples include, for instance, studies involving engineering, computer sci- 
ence but also psychology, architecture, and geography. An example of this trend is 
analyzing how police and voluntary organizations use social media to engage com- 
munities in sparsely populated areas. In Chaps. 4, 5, 6, and 7, we draw attention to 
a selection of research fields on crime and safety in areas on the rural-urban 
continuum. 
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Chapter 4 A 
Crime, Offenders, and Victims os 


In this chapter, we discuss examples of crime trends in areas on the rural-urban 
continuum in several countries, illustrating the difficulties and possible danger of 
comparison between types of statistics and across countries. Types of offenders 
found in rural areas as well as the types of victimization that most affect those living 
in these areas are also discussed in this chapter, based on examples from the inter- 
national literature. Victimization in rural areas includes a wide array of offences 
from farm crime, environmental and wildlife offences to violence against women, 
harassment, and discrimination against minority groups to drug and related orga- 
nized crime, just to name a few. 


Crime Trends 


While the international literature is rich in comparisons of crime trends among 
countries, relatively few studies are devoted to exploring rural-urban differences in 
crime across countries. During the second half of the twentieth century, the Western 
world experienced increasing rates of crime, notably robbery, homicide, and assault 
(Eisner 2008). But by the mid-1990s, several countries started to observe a wide- 
spread drop in crime, most notably the United states where violent and property 
crime indexes fell by 34% and 29%, respectively (Ceccato 2015d; Levitt 2004). 
More recently, van Dijk et al. (2021) found, for instance, that rates of common 
crime as well as homicide have continued to drop in the Global North, in particular 
from 2006 to 2019, while Africa, South Asia, and Central America experienced an 
increase. However, not all forms of crime followed this trend; for instance, an 
exception being organized crime and corruption which decreased in sub-Saharan 
Africa and increased in North and Latin America, Australia, and parts of Europe. 
Some of these national trends can be observed when they are split by type of area, 
but methodological challenges still constitute a barrier for comparison among (and 
within) countries and areas (Deller and Deller 2010). 
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The mere comparison of crime rates between rural and urban areas may not 
reveal informative patterns because rural areas show, as a rule, lower rates of crime 
than urban areas (Ceccato 2015d; Kaylen et al. 2019; Laub 1983; Mawby 2015). 
Comparing crime trends over time would be more enlightening, as sparsely popu- 
lated areas are governed by their own circumstances of crime dynamics (Cebulak 
2004), and some areas have become more criminogenic for certain types of crime 
but less for others (Bachman 1992; Ceccato and Dolmen 2011). Disparities in crime 
trends may appear among various degrees of rurality as well. Alternative ways of 
depicting crime trends across areas on the rural-urban continuum are necessary to 
capture intra country comparisons. For example, a recent study by Shimada and 
Suzuki (2021) explored the use of principal component analysis on municipal-level 
census data in Japan to generate a rural index that represents the ecological charac- 
teristics of each municipality on the rural-urban continuum. 

In some countries, trends of crime and fear of crime appear to follow similar pat- 
terns, although they are not the same (Moore and Trojanowicz 1988; Skogan 2011) 
as more commonly, there is a discrepancy between actual crime and the public’s 
perception of crime (see, e.g., Larsen and Olsen 2020; Office for National Statistics 
2017; Roberts and Stalans 2000). The most fearful are not necessarily the most 
victimized; often the reverse is true (Moore and Trojanowicz 1988). For example, 
McPhail et al. (2017) found that while official crime rates had been declining in 
Canada during the previous two decades, residents of the province of Saskatchewan 
commonly perceived that crime levels were either stagnant or rising. Skogan (2011, 
p. 102) cites the National Reassurance Policing Program, which expresses how this 
kind of mismatch in trends of actual and perceived crime can be of serious concern 
for the police, as they ultimately rely on public support for funding and legitimacy. 
Notably, these discrepancies in trends may be particularly prominent within rural 
communities as illustrated in recent research, such as (McPhail et al. 2017). 

The following subsection exemplifies how crime fluctuates over time in areas on the 
rural-urban continuum, using examples from the literature and updated statistics for a 
selection of countries. The United States presents an interesting case, due to the size of 
the country and of its rural territory: 97% of the country’s land mass is ‘rural’ and home 
to around 20% of the total population (U.S. Census Bureau 2017). In Europe we look 
at Sweden, while Australia and Brazil provide us with references from the southern 
hemisphere, with Brazil as part of Global South. Although these figures are not strictly 
comparable across countries (e.g., some are police statistics, others are victimization 
survey data), these examples are illustrative of the trends in particular national contexts. 
The aim is to show differences in criminogenic conditions and safety needs by area. 


Crime Trends on the Rural-Urban Continuum: 
Selected Countries 


In the United States, violent and property crime decreased relatively steadily in all 
areas between 1993 and 2019 according to the National Crime Victimization Survey 
(Fig. 4.1). Kneebone and Raphael (2011) provide evidence of the apparent 
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Fig. 4.1 Index of violent and property victimization in the United States, 1993 = 100; 1993-2019 
(Data source: NCVS data, Bureau of Justice Statistics (2021)). (Notes regarding Fig. 4.1: (i) 
Urban = within a principal city of a Metropolitan Statistical Area (MSA). Suburban = within an 
MSA but not within a principal city of the MSA. Rural = outside of an MSA (Anderson, 2020). (ii) 
** = For the years 1996-2019, the data should be interpreted with caution, as it is based on 10 or 
fewer sample cases or the coefficient of variation is greater than 50. (iii) The number of victimiza- 
tions for the year of 2006 has been calculated as the mean of 2005 and 2007 numbers. The reason- 
ing behind this is that methodological changes when conducting the NCVS of 2006 led to a 
variation in victimization that could not be attributed to actual year-to-year changes, mainly affect- 
ing rural sample areas. For more information, see Rand (2007)) 


convergence between rural and urban crime trends. In a study covering 5400 com- 
munities located within the 100 largest metropolitan areas in the United States, both 
violent and property crime were found to have significantly declined between 1990 
and 2008, with the largest decreases occurring in cities. Cities and high-density 
suburbs saw violent crime rates decline, but predominantly rural communities expe- 
rienced slight increases that could not be explained by their changing demograph- 
ics. This trend falls in line with other international trends (e.g., Carcach 2000; 
Marshall and Johnson 2005; Osgood and Chambers 2003). Deller and Deller (2010) 
reports that between 1987 and 2002, both violent and total crime rates increased in 
rural counties but decreased in urban counties. Research showed that non-lethal 
violence has increased on average in exurban (rural) and some suburban areas 
(Kneebone and Raphael 2011). 

Crime trends also vary among different types of areas on the rural-urban con- 
tinuum. There is evidence that rural towns experiencing fast growth — often called 
“boomtowns” — are especially vulnerable to increasing crime rates (see, e.g., 
Archbold 2015; Park and Stokowski 2009; Park and Stokowski 2011; Ruddell 2017; 
Stokowski 1996). For example, Ruddell et al. (2014) found that in 2010-2012, vio- 
lent crime dropped by 25.6% in non-“boom counties,” but increased by 18.5% in 
counties that had been affected by oil expansion. 
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Crime trends often vary across different levels of population density. In the 
United States, for instance, the variance among highly non-metropolitan areas has 
been shown to be equal to or greater than that among metropolitan areas in terms of 
crime rates and contextual variables (Wells and Weisheit 2004). Offenders too, 
regardless of age, race, or gender, have shown similar offending patterns in both 
urban and rural areas (Laub 1983). Efforts to predict crime are of limited use in 
areas with low population density (Kadar et al. 2019). Previous research has shown 
that the idea of higher population densities being associated with higher crime lev- 
els may simply not be applicable for all types of crime. For example, Battin and 
Crowl (2017) found a significant, negative relationship between population density 
and property crimes, and little to no significant relationship with violent crimes. 

Similar to the case of the United States and NCVS data (Fig. 4.1), the Swedish 
Crime Survey (NTU) shows that residents of smaller towns and rural municipalities 
appear to experience lower levels of victimization of crimes such as assault and 
burglary, compared to larger and more urban municipalities (Table 4.1). Interestingly, 
the rest of the country seems to be not simply conforming to the trends of larger 
municipalities: the share victimized of burglary decreased in larger cities between 
2017 and 2018, while it increased slightly in small towns. Previous research showed 
that inter-municipal population changes (between remote rural areas to accessible 
rural) were in the past associated with these shifts in victimization, see, for example, 
Ceccato and Dolmen (2011). 

Other data sources can show a slightly different trend for Sweden. For one, in 
rural areas in the 2010s, rates of violent crime recorded by police statistics were 
higher than if they had followed the national trend from the 1990s and 2000s 
(Ceccato and Dolmen 2011). From 1996 to 2010, urban and accessible rural areas 
had a higher risk of total crime than remote rural areas, but later the crime trend 
lines started to converge (Ceccato and Dolmen 2013). More recently, while urban 
and accessible rural areas have consistently shown larger rates of total reported 
crime than remote rural areas, rural areas have recently experienced relatively larger 
increases of levels of violent crime (Bra 2021a). Note however that current figures 
show that the percentage of increase, not the actual rates of crime. 


Table 4.1 Self-reported victimization of assault and burglary 2016-2020 type of residence, share 
victimized people/households, respectively 


2016 | 2017 | 2018 | 2019 | 2020 


Assault — Large cities and municipalities near large cities 3.5 [37 [3.7 [40 13.1 


Medium-sized towns and municipalities near 3.0 |3.1 |3.6 |3.5 |2.8 
medium-sized towns 


Smaller towns/urban areas and rural municipalities |2.9 |2.9 |3.2 | 3.2 23. 


Burglary | Large cities and municipalities near large cities 24 |25 |23 |20 | 1.5 


Medium-sized towns and municipalities near 1.4 |1.5 |1.5 |1.6 1.1 
medium-sized towns 


| Smaller towns/urban areas and rural municipalities |1.4 |1.2 |1.5 |14 (Ll l 
Source: Brå (2021b) 
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Fig. 4.2 Index of total violent and property crime in Sweden, 2004 = 100, 2004-2020. (Note: 
“Violent crime” includes all crimes under the Swedish Criminal Code Chap. 3 — “On offenses 
against life and health” and Chap. 6: “Sexual offenses.” “Property crime” includes all offenses 
described within Chap. 8: “Theft, robbery and other appropriative offenses”). (Data source: Bra 
(2021a)) 


Although violent crimes in rural areas comprise significantly fewer cases than 
those found in other areas in Sweden, the total number of reported violent crimes in 
rural areas was more than the double in 2020 than those reported in 2000 (Fig. 4.2), 
where this increase was associated with assault and sexual violence, including rape. 

Australia and Canada provide additional examples of countries where several 
rural areas are relatively more criminogenic than some metropolitan areas (Barclay 
2017; Rudell and Lithopoulos 2016; Tyler 1998). In the Global South, other, yet 
similar trends have been observed. For example, the nature of violent crime in the 
Turkish countryside has differed from inner-city violence, with offenses like honor 
killings, land disputes, and family feuds (Cayli 2014). Residential burglary in the 
rural parts of the Malaysian state of Johor has been noted to be at the highest levels 
in the country (Hamid and Toyong 2014). 

In Brazil, violent crimes have been on the rise nationally but have undergone a 
much steeper increase in rural areas, especially the most remote ones (Ceccato and 
Ceccato 2017; Justus et al. 2016; Scorzafave et al. 2015). Furthermore, violence 
rates can vary greatly in rural areas. The median of the rates of homicide in rural 
municipalities (accessible and remote) was found to be significantly different from 
the other areas. These rural municipalities comprise 3363 municipalities or 60% of 
the country’s total municipalities (IPEA 2020). 

The variation in the overall homicide rate in Brazil was smaller than the growth 
in the median of homicide rates in rural municipalities over the 11 years 2007-2017 
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Fig. 4.3 Median of rates of homicide in Brazil; police-registered data, 2007-2017. Rate per 
100,000 inhabitants per municipality. (Source: IPEA (2020)) 


(Fig. 4.3), especially in municipalities with conflicts related to land reform and 
including indigenous territories. The increase in violence in the countryside coin- 
cided with an increase in the variation of homicide rates within rural municipalities, 
which implies that rural municipalities remained more unequal in terms of the prev- 
alence of lethality, particularly in the north, center, northeast regions (IPEA 2020). 

Rural areas clearly show signs that their criminogenic conditions are distinct 
from those of urban areas, emphasizing the need for the continued study of crime 
trends across the rural-urban continuum. Although we advise against drawing con- 
clusions across the previously illustrated examples, there is growing evidence that 
some areas on the rural-urban continuum are becoming more criminogenic. 
However, the rural-urban dichotomy imposes a number of limitations when illus- 
trating these crime trends within and across countries because of the differences in 
rural-urban categories. Differences by crime type and data sources are also impor- 
tant to be considered before drawing any conclusions between rural and urban areas. 
Below we further discuss a few of other challenges when comparing crime trends 
across the rural-urban continuum. 


Challenges in Identifying Crime Trends 


One major obstacle when predicting crime trends is the underreporting of crime to 
the police. In general, the seriousness and type of the offense dictates the likelihood 
of reporting. Studies have presented several factors which influence the willingness 
and ability to report crime in rural areas. These include the physical characteristics 
of the area, such as a higher degree of isolation and remoteness in terms of 
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accessing services, which constitute barriers to reporting, as many support networks 
are centered in urban areas and on urban victims (Owen and Carrington 2015). Laub 
(1981) indicated that in the United States, for crimes such as rape, assault, and per- 
sonal larceny, no significant difference was found in reporting rates between urban 
and rural areas. However, the reasons for not reporting differed. As for rape, urban 
residents felt there was “nothing to be done” or mentioned a lack of proof, while 
rural populations more often referred to it being a “private or personal matter.” 
Victims can also be “silenced” through informal social controls such as gossip, and 
feelings of dishonor and shame at being a domestic violence victim, all of which 
threaten the victim with ostracization by the community (Abrahams and Jewkes 
2010; Owen and Carrington 2015). The real or perceived lack of anonymity can also 
decrease the likelihood of reporting crime, especially when the police may be 
acquainted with the victim and/or offender and spread sensitive information 
(Ceccato and Dolmen 2011; DeKeseredy and Hall-Sanchez 2016). In general, the 
close-knit communities of rural areas can be associated with lower reporting rates 
of highly interpersonal offenses such as domestic violence. Some other crimes, 
however, such as burglary and auto theft, are reported to a greater extent, mainly for 
the purpose of collecting insurance (Ceccato 2015a). 


Offenders 


Offenders in the Rural 


Research has shown that typical characteristics of offenders in the rural include 
being male, a newcomer, travelling stranger, or tourist (see, e.g., Smith 2010; van 
Daele and Beken 2010); local, and young (Baldwin 1994); and working in the farm- 
ing industry (Smith and McElwee 2013). This profile shows the difficulty in identi- 
fying “a typical rural offender,” as it is only those who are caught by the police who 
are represented in research, which misses those who hide behind unreported crime. 
Mawby (2015) found, for instance, that offenders in rural areas could be divided 
into two categories: residents or visitors. Among the residents, one finds both long- 
term residents and newcomers, as well as temporary residents (e.g., seasonal work- 
ers). Visitors who commit crimes include vacationers, travelling criminals, and 
commuter criminals. While seasonal workers and vacationers may offend when liv- 
ing in or visiting the areas, commuter and travelling criminals travel to the area with 
the explicit aim of committing crime. 

Changes in rural-urban dynamics, such as population shifts from cities to sub- 
urbs, may be associated with the mobility of criminals through migration or com- 
muting (Porter 2011). Smith (2010) reports on how farm equipment, for example, is 
an attractive target for urban criminal gangs, as well as urban criminals relocating to 
and settling in rural communities where it is easier to avoid police detection. Ceccato 
et al. (2021) found that some travelling offenders target farms for reasons other than 
monetary gain, as is the case with criminal animal rights activists where their 
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oppositional activities translated to trespassing, harassment, theft, vandalism, and 
violence against farmers working in animal production. Also, more persistent struc- 
tural problems can also shape rural offenders; patriarchal marginalization of women 
has led to restrictions on mobility and both social and economic freedoms, with 
varying experiences for urban and rural female offenders (Parker and 
Reckdenwald 2008). 

Prison inmates and repeat offenders have been studied in order to create profiles 
of rural offenders (see, e.g., Blurton and Copus 2003; Lilliott et al. 2017). For exam- 
ple, the rural career criminal has often been found to be relatively harmless, but 
mental health issues, drug abuse, and low levels of education are often linked to 
repeat offending (Berg and DeLisi 2005). Rural youth as offenders has also been a 
common topic within rural criminology. Baldwin (1994) studied alcohol-abusing, 
young offenders; Bouchard and Nguyen (2010) examined how criminal networks 
help the juvenile offender avoid the criminal justice system; and at-risk rural and 
non-rural minority youths were compared in Gale and Wundersitz (1986) and 
Vazsonyi and Trejos-Castillo (2006). 


Farmers as Offenders 


Farming and farmers are essential to rural areas and the discourse on rural crime. 
Donnermeyer (2016a, p. 147) defines farmers as “anyone who produces food, rang- 
ing from those who grows crops, fruits and vegetables to those who raise livestock 
[...], from small labor-intensive landholders to capital intensive large-scale industri- 
alists...”. Farmers’ illegal behaviors can be associated with farming practices and 
violating environmental regulations. For example, the abuse and neglect of farm 
animals is, perhaps intuitively, one of the ways farmers can easily take on the role 
as offenders (Lovell 2016). Also, farming and related facilities can produce large 
amounts of environmentally hazardous materials, such as pollutants from manure, 
litter, and process wastewater, and regulating their proper disposal may be difficult 
due to, for example, large numbers of unrecorded small facilities, such as in the case 
of buffalo farm factories (Gargiulo et al. 2016). Additionally, the illegal killing of 
predators or “pests” is a common practice among farmers and other rural inhabit- 
ants, and often justified as protecting themselves or their businesses (Enticott 2011). 
In desperation during droughts, farmers may also steal water from irrigation chan- 
nels (Barclay and Bartel 2015). 

Monetary gain is, as with other types of offenders, also a motivation of criminal 
farmers. There is the case of “illegal pluriactivity” (McElwee et al. 2017; Smith and 
McElwee 2013), which involves farmers using alternative income generation strate- 
gies through engaging in, for example, the illegal meat trade, medicine trade, and 
wildlife and dog breeding. Furthermore, the forced labor trafficking industry is 
strongly connected to the farming industry, where farmers may subject trafficked 
workers (who are often foreign, poor, and disenfranchised), to, for example, poor liv- 
ing conditions, environmental hazards, threats, violence, and sexual assault 
(Barrick 2016). 
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Research has also found that while drug use is comparably lower among rural 
versus urban residents, rural areas are very prominent places of cultivation of drugs 
such as cannabis (Ceccato 2015b; Weisheit and Brownstein 2016; Weisheit 
et al. 1993). 


Offenders of Environmental and Wildlife Crime (EWC) 


Environmental crime can often be viewed as victimless or less offensive crimes that 
are committed by offenders with various and complex underlying motivations. One 
often imagines typical offenders of environmental crime to be larger corporations or 
industries (see, e.g., Brisman et al. 2016; Opsal and O’Connor Shelley 2014; Perdue 
2018), such as mining companies, or hazardous waste facilities that are often delib- 
erately located in poor and rural areas in order to protect the owners’ economic 
interests (McDowell 2013). In fact, rural EWC such as illegal dumping is often 
committed by local residents (Ceccato 2015b). As previously mentioned, farmers 
have been found to be responsible for water theft or of offenses including polluting 
water and wetlands; illegal treatment, storage, or disposal of hazardous waste; ille- 
gal land clearance and farm animal abuse (see, e.g., Barclay and Bartel 2015; 
Gargiulo et al. 2016; Lin 2015; Lovell 2016; Lowe et al. 1996). Historically, hunters 
and other rural residents have also been associated with poaching (Archer 1999; 
Osborne 2016), which includes the illegal killing of animals perceived as threats 
and pests, for food or for recreational value. Furthermore, there appears to be pat- 
terns of rural residents becoming offenders of EWC when criminal law comes into 
conflict with local hunting practices. For example, cultural subsistence hunting 
among indigenous peoples in, for example, Brazil has come into clash with govern- 
mental authorities’ conservation efforts (Antunes et al. 2019). Additionally, forest 
fires are an annual problem for many countries and in Europe they are provoked by 
human activities in 95% of cases (Salvador 2016). But laws restricting the use of fire 
may disregard the cultural and historical importance as well as the utility of inten- 
tional fire use, as in the cases of regenerating pastures and clearing agricultural resi- 
due (Carmenta et al. 2019; Salvador 2016). Certain activities considered 
environmentally harmful, for example, small-scale and artisanal mining, can also be 
the main source of income for less affluent households (Eduful et al. 2020). For 
more details, see section devoted to EWC. 


Victimization 
Property Crime 


People living in rural areas can be said to be exposed to two types of property 
crimes — property crime in the rural and rural property crime. Property crime in the 
rural refers to all types of offenses that take place in rural areas, such as, residential 
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burglary; as opposed to rural property crime which are those that are explicitly 
linked to rural situational conditions, such as, theft of livestock. Rural areas are not 
free from crimes such as thefts, burglaries, robberies, and vandalism. Urban areas 
have higher rates of property crime, which is largely due to providing more oppor- 
tunities in the form of stock of goods than rural areas (Ceccato 2015d). These goods 
can often be money, personal objects of value, or even utilities such as water or 
electricity (see, e.g., Jamil 2018). However, there are certain goods and forms of 
property crime that are virtually only found in rural areas as discussed below. 

Certain property crimes can appear to be more or less prevalent in rural areas. 
For example, Clarke and Harris (1992) noted a much higher disparity of auto theft 
between urban and rural areas in the United States (a ratio of 6.6 to 1) compared to 
most other property crimes, although robberies had the highest disparity (a ratio of 
19 to 1). Ceccato (2015d) presents previous research with similar findings, although 
the author also notes that theft from motor vehicles in the United Kingdom has been 
disproportionately higher in rural areas. Furthermore, while the overall rates of 
property crimes have decreased in most countries, there are exceptions, and differ- 
ent types of crimes can follow different patterns in the same country. In Japan, a 
linear pattern of victimization was found for bicycle theft, with one-thirtieth the risk 
in the most rural municipalities compared to the most urban municipalities, while 
for motor vehicle theft the pattern was nonlinear. The same analysis also revealed 
that victims in rural areas were less likely to have locked their belongings before 
they were stolen than those living in urban areas (Shimada and Suzuki 2021). In 
Sweden, robbery, car theft, and burglary have increased in rural areas and decreased 
in urban areas (Ceccato 2015d), and housebreaking crime in the rural parts of the 
Malaysian state of Johor has been noted to be at the highest levels in the country 
(Hamid and Toyong 2014). Also, no matter how relatively low the rural rates are, the 
impacts of property crimes on rural areas and residents are significant, as demon- 
strated by the research. For example, Wilhelmsson and Ceccato (2015) found that 
burglaries have a strong negative effect on Swedish housing prices in non- 
metropolitan areas. 

Allen and Cancino (2012) found that certain social structural conditions have 
different effects on property crimes in urban versus rural areas, such as ethnic het- 
erogeneity and percentage foreign-born population. In the United States, resource 
disadvantage has been positively correlated with violent and property crime rates in 
rural counties with a population loss (Barnett and Mencken (2002). While Arthur 
(1991) successfully explained property crime with socioeconomic predictors, Stack 
(1995) applied routine activity theory to burglary and found crime opportunity to be 
positively correlated with burglaries in rural areas, independent of social disorgani- 
zation conditions. 

Rural property crime includes crimes that are endemic to rural areas, such as 
theft of tractors, agricultural equipment, fuel and livestock, which is commonly 
categorized as farm or agricultural crime (Barclay 2016). Notably, most research on 
agricultural crime has found that it is largely property related (Barclay and 
Donnermeyer 2002). Farms appear to provide opportunities for property crime, due 
to the presence of both valuable and easily accessible goods as well as to situational 
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conditions that can be exploited by offenders, such as lack of guardianship on large 
properties (see, e.g., Barclay and Donnermeyer 2002; Jones 2012; Mears et al. 
2007). In the United Kingdom, the annual economic cost of farm crime has been 
estimated at 45 million pounds (Morris et al. 2020). Furthermore, while on a local 
level there are obvious impacts such as economic losses due to theft and loss of 
work time, farm crime can also affect farmers’ mental health and disrupt the cohe- 
siveness of rural communities by undermining trust between neighbors (Barclay 
2016; Ceccato 2015b; Saltiel et al. 1992; Smith 2020). 

The perceptions of farmers and other rural residents regarding property crime 
can substantially differ from those of urban residents, although this has varied over 
time and place. Jones (2016, p. 172) quotes James T. Hammick about how in the 
nineteenth century rural crime was considered less serious with theft being more 
small-scale, and with criminals only occasionally committing crop or livestock theft 
once or twice a year. Kilday (2014) found that in eighteenth-century Oxfordshire 
County, England, petty thefts mainly involved food or livestock that could quickly 
be converted into food. In Africa, agricultural theft has long been expected and even 
tolerated by farmers, where the motivations for the thefts could often be obtaining 
food or even following cultural traditions (Bunei et al. 2016; Donnermeyer 2017). 
However, after the colonization era and other global and local socioeconomic and 
cultural shifts in society, the tolerance for agricultural theft has decreased while at 
the same time both the scale of and motivations for the thefts have changed, as mon- 
etary gain is now the main driver and violence is also more common (Bunei et al. 
2016; Fleisher 2002). 

Compared to other rural groups, farmers may be more vulnerable to and fearful 
of crime (Bankston et al. 1987). Farming has become an increasingly large-scale 
and capital-intense business globally, with new technology replacing labor for rea- 
sons of efficiency and increased economic viability (Barclay and Donnermeyer 
2011). This has also increased the volume and scale of farm crime, for example, 
entailing the organized theft of crops and farm equipment that are smuggled into 
other countries (Jones 2012; Swanson 1981). Also, improved infrastructure, both in 
terms of transportation and internet access, has greatly facilitated the targeting of 
farmers. Cattle theft, for example, can be committed more easily with better roads 
and greater accessibility to highways, which also facilitate an easier escape (Justus 
et al. 2018). Crimes such as fraud and unlawful threats are increasingly committed 
via telephone, computer, and social media, where offenders hide behind the cover of 
anonymity (Ceccato 2016). 

In summary, property crime has been shown to be a chronic problem in rural 
areas, both property crime that happens to occur in the rural, as discussed in the 
previous subsection, and property crime unique to the rural. However, the property 
crimes intrinsically tied to rural life (such as farm crime) decidedly demonstrate the 
need for contextualizing property crimes in the rural. While property crimes gener- 
ally involve the theft of goods such as valuable objects and money, the definition 
could be expanded to the organized trade of, for example, people, as much of human 
trafficking takes part in rural areas (see, e.g., Barrick 2016; Byrne and Smith 2016; 
Kumar et al. 2020). Environmental crimes such as the trade of exotic or endangered 
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species (Korsell and Hagstedt 2008; Smith and McElwee 2013) could also be con- 
sidered theft of goods and property crime, but such crimes have not been explored 
within the scope of this study. However, with the increasingly larger scale and 
greater organization of crime in rural areas, property crime remains an impor- 
tant issue to tackle. 


Violent Crime 


Violence is among the subjects that garner the most attention within rural criminol- 
ogy, although it is not fully understood. While rural and suburban areas have gener- 
ally experienced lower rates of violence than urban areas, the notion that rural 
residents around the world are safe from the impacts of violence is one of the per- 
sistent myths about rural violence (Donnermeyer 2016b). Conversely, various media 
have also contributed to stereotyping of rural areas as dangerous places where urban 
people may be violently victimized by “demented, in-bred locals without con- 
science or constraint” (DeKeseredy et al. 2014, p. 179). In this section, violent 
crime is discussed under two main categories: general violence which often means 
crimes like assault, murder, gun violence, and gang-related violence that mainly 
happen in public places, and domestic violence and violence against women, which 
involve violence against the offender’s current, former, or potential partners and 
children that mainly occurs in the home. What follows here is first an overview of 
the historical and current violent crime trends across the world, and what violence 
means in a rural context. 


General Violence 


In most countries, violent crime rates have historically been relatively low in rural 
areas compared to other types of areas. For instance, in the United States during the 
1970s, violence rates per 100,000 persons were 1568, 924, and 793 for urban, sub- 
urban, and rural areas, respectively (Laub 1983). Kaylen et al. (2019) similarly pro- 
vide a comparison of aggravated assault rates in areas of different levels of 
urbanization between 1988 and 2005, which once again showed that urban areas 
experienced higher rates. As Kowalski and Duffield (1990) found for rural areas, 
this may be because the risk for violence decreases as individualism is reduced and 
cohesion is strengthened. Religion has been found to have a positive effect on vio- 
lent crime reduction in rural areas through establishing social networks in churches 
(Lee 2006), although the detailed mechanisms between religion and violence are 
not fully known. 

Kaylen et al. (2019) also observed that the decline in crime has been much 
greater in urban areas than in rural areas. The rural-urban gap has narrowed over 
time for certain crime types, for example, murder rates in Russia (Chervyakov et al. 
2002), and in Sweden certain trends have shown higher than expected levels of 
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violence in rural areas compared to if they had followed the national average 
(Ceccato 2015c). In fact, certain types of violence seem to be increasing in rural 
spaces, such as non-lethal violence and when the offender is an intimate (Ceccato 
2015d). In the provinces of Canada, there exist patterns demonstrating tendencies 
for rural areas to specialize in violent crime (Carleton et al. 2014). However, there 
is also some controversy in the measurement of violent crime, as the choice of data 
sources may lead to inconsistent results, especially for rural areas (Berg and 
Lauritsen 2016). 

In certain countries, like Australia, violent crime rates have been higher than 
average in rural and regional areas (Hogg and Carrington 2016). This is also true in 
the Global South, for example, in post-war Cambodia where rates of homicide were 
higher in rural areas (Broadhurst 2002). As previously discussed, in Brazil, violence 
has decreased in metropolitan areas and shown signs of dispersing to rural areas, as 
it is significantly rising in less urbanized rural areas (Justus et al. 2016; Steeves et al. 
2015). With increased modernization (e.g., through electrification), poorer rural 
regions may experience decreased homicide rates as well, although the dispersion 
to other regions may persist (Arvate et al. 2018). 

Studies have found some support for the generalizability of urban-based models to 
explain patterns of violence, such as social disorganization theory, although it is 
important to recognize that a separate rural contextualization of this theory may be 
needed (Barnett and Mencken 2002; Petee and Kowalski 1993). Rural violence has 
been explained through different mechanisms compared to urban violence, for exam- 
ple, residential (in)stability and ethnic heterogeneity not being predictive of violence, 
and poverty being inversely related to rape in rural areas (Melde 2006). While, for 
example, Lee and Slack (2008) found a consistent relationship between violent crime 
and labor market conditions throughout the rural-urban continuum, other studies have 
found less support, with, for example, Arthur (1991) finding that socioeconomic fac- 
tors are better suited for predicting property crime than predicting violence. 

Current theories and models appear to be insufficient to fully explain rural vio- 
lence, for one must also understand the context of rural society. For example, an 
important part of the rural culture of violence in some countries is the availability of 
guns. Numerous studies have researched rural gun violence in the form of homi- 
cides, school shootings, police shootings, self-defense, and suicide (e.g., De Angelis 
et al. 2017; Hemenway et al. 2020; Hemenway and Solnick 2015; Kalesan et al. 
2020; Rocque 2012; Singh and Singh 2005). In the international literature, guns are 
especially associated with North American rural communities due to the higher rate 
of gun ownership compared to urban areas. Although using guns as a means of com- 
mitting homicide is actually rare in rural areas, lethal gun accidents are fairly com- 
mon in the United States (Reid and Cesaroni 2016). DeKeseredy et al. (2016) cite 
Websdale (1998) who argues that it is easier to fire a gun undetected in rural areas, 
as rural residents often associate gunshots with hunting. The higher acceptance of 
guns for hunting and self-protection also increases the acceptance for using guns for 
intimidation, for example, of intimate partners, see more regarding domestic vio- 
lence in the coming section. 
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Gendered Violence 


A whole branch of rural criminology literature specializes in domestic violence 
(against partners and children) and in intimate partner violence (IPV) in particular, 
which includes physical and sexual violence, stalking, or psychological harm by a 
current, former, or potential partner or spouse. In the United States, for instance, 
intimate feminicide, or the murder of women by a current, former, or potential part- 
ner, is one specific crime type that tends to be increasing as well as be proportionally 
higher (in percentage) in rural areas than in urban and suburban areas (DeKeseredy 
et al. 2016). Yet the issue lacks priority, which may be due to lack of awareness and 
education (DeKeseredy 2020) and to an overall normalization of the problem. 
Underreporting domestic violence is not only the result of the victims’ silence but 
also of the silence, tolerance, and negligence of those close to the victim (Gracia 
2004). Neighbors in rural areas may have a higher tolerance for particular behaviors 
than in urban areas (Anderson 1999), and privacy norms dictate that they “keep their 
mouths shut” or “keep out of other people’s business.” 

Barriers to reporting crime and/or receiving support can be more tangible in rural 
areas, particularly for women that have been victims of violence. Examples of bar- 
riers include the higher degree of isolation due to long distances, poverty, and the 
gender-role dynamics within couples (Ceccato 2015e). Women often have little 
access to cash, property, or other assets, with men or their extended family often 
controlling these resources either directly or indirectly through family trusts (Wendt 
2016). Distances between houses in rural areas are often greater than in urban cen- 
ters, which makes it more difficult for neighbors to discover any violence that occurs 
(DeKeseredy et al. 2004). If victims of violence decides to seek help, it is not always 
easy to leave the house (Websdale 1998). The nearest women’s shelter may be many 
miles away, and the distance may be exacerbated by poor or no public transportation 
(Lewis 2003), or limited or sporadic access to the internet or mobile phones 
(DeKeseredy and Joseph 2006). Therefore, official data on domestic violence and/ 
or violence against women in rural areas can be problematic. Systematic analyses 
published as articles about violence against women in the Global South are scarce, 
but examples can be found in DeKeseredy et al. (2018), Jewkes et al. (2005), and 
Abrahams and Jewkes (2010). 

Most studies on rural violence research have been recently published, in other 
words, 68% were published in 2010 or later (violence is the theme in 15% of the 
publications). Secondary data such as official records were the most used method 
together with statistical analysis, followed by interviews. While studies focusing on 
the United States were dominant, Brazil was the second most studied country. Other 
contributions from the Global South included cases of violence in Turkish rural 
regions (Caya 2014), racialized farm worker violence in Zimbabwe (Rutherford 
2004), Somalian piracy (Collins 2016), and violent land reform in China (Meng 
2016). Overall, 62% of the publications on violence were about “street violence,” 
while the rest of the publications were dedicated to domestic violence and a larger 
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focus on violence against women, but also to topics related to child abuse (Calvert 
and Munsie-Benson 1999; Dawson and Wells 2006; El-Hak et al. 2009). In sum- 
mary, violence in rural areas is plentiful and takes many forms. Focusing on gen- 
eral trends can lead to ignoring variations among and within rural communities, 
missing areas of high risk. Understanding rural culture is essential to truly grasp 
the mechanisms of violent crime in rural areas, how it occurs and persists and, 
how to prevent it. 


Hate Crime, Discrimination, and the Rural “Other” 


The term “hate crime” has varying definitions among and within countries and has 
been criticized for not being sufficiently precise. Using a definition from Swedish 
law, it can involve incitement against ethnic groups, unlawful discrimination, and 
any crime where the motive to offend is “because of race, color, national or ethnic 
origin, creed, sexual orientation, transgender identity or expression or other similar 
circumstance” (Bra 2019, p. 14). Gerstenfeld (2003, p. 5) provides a simpler defini- 
tion: “a criminal act that is motivated, at least in part, by the group affiliation of the 
victim.” What can be generally agreed upon is that “hate crime” is a collective term 
for many different crimes, such as threats, harassment, and physical violence. And 
as with many other subjects within criminology, studies of hate crime have only 
recently turned to non-urban contexts (Lumsden et al. 2019). This urban bias can be 
problematic as it allows for ignoring worrying trends. For example, Ruback et al. 
(2018) found that in Pennsylvania, USA, the rate of hate crimes based on the 
Uniform Crime Report had been underestimated by a factor of 1.6 overall, but by 
factor of 2.5 for rural areas. 

Due to the idea of the rural idyll, rural communities have persistently been 
viewed as tight-knitted and friendly, with residents having a deep sense of local 
identity and feeling of belonging (Garland and Chakraborti 2006a). However, this 
perspective marginalizes and neglects the experiences of the rural “other,” which in 
certain contexts can be defined as “people other than white, middle-class, middle- 
aged, able-bodied, sound-minded, heterosexual men” (Philo 1992, p. 193). In 
numerous cases, rural communities have been observed to be very inclined to pro- 
tect their self-defined identities and cultures against perceived threats (Yarwood and 
Gardner 2000). As such, the othering process usually targets strangers and “‘outsid- 
ers” as well as whoever else does not fit into the image of the community in terms 
of behavior and lifestyle and/or visual appearance (such as sexual orientation or 
racial/ethnic phenotype). Who is “‘othered” and who is considered “the same” is a 
result of broader configurations of power and systematic issues in society 
(Little 1999). 
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In this section, we report how those who are considered as non-conforming to the 
image and ideals of rural society are subjected to hate and discrimination, especially 
due to their racial and ethnic group affiliation and/or sexual orientation. 


Racial and Ethnic-Based Hate and Discrimination 


Even within the small body of reviewed studies on this topic, experiences of racist 
harassment have been largely neglected (Garland and Chakraborti 2006b). 
Garland and Chakraborti (2004) studied victims of racism in the United Kingdom, 
where they note that interviewees had a hard time breaking down their experi- 
ences into isolated incidents. They confirm previous research that racist harass- 
ment is better viewed as a process rather than a series of independent events. 
Furthermore, although the recorded rates of racist incidents were much lower in 
rural areas, only a fraction is ever reported to the police. Observed harassments 
included both “low-level racism” such as hostile exclusion and subjection of vic- 
tims through an “othering’’-process, as well as “high-level racism” by which vic- 
tims experienced vandalism of their property, physical violence, and attempted 
petrol bombings. Additionally, victims rarely felt supported by state or voluntary 
agencies such as the police, due to their lack of sympathy and understanding of 
their victimization. 

Rural areas have long been presented as homogenous in terms of social values as 
well as race and ethnicity; specifically, in countries of the Global North like the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and Australia, the notion of rural areas as 
“white” spaces has persisted (Forrest and Dunn 2013; Garland and Chakraborti 
2006a; Lichter and Brown 2011). This notion has been increasingly contested fol- 
lowing population shifts, such as in the United States and the diffusion of Latin 
American immigrants into rural areas (Lichter and Brown 2011). These changes 
may be interpreted by some as a potential threat to rural identity and culture, leading 
to the formation of hostile groups. Weisheit et al. (1995) outline how rural America 
has been the home and birthplace of several “hate groups” and far-right, extremist 
organizations connected to anti-Semitism, racism, fundamentalist Christian values, 
and a suspicion of government. Many such group members “seek to return to sim- 
pler times in a world they can create and control,” which is why they are drawn to 
the remoteness of rural areas (Weisheit et al. 1995, p. 47). In Europe, the increased 
influence of far-right-wing political parties has also led to a higher prevalence of 
racist attitudes in the countryside (Schuermans and de Maesschalck 2010). 

Research has demonstrated varying findings regarding rural attitudes toward 
immigration. For example, on the one hand, Palmer (1996) noted that Canadian 
rural residents were less concerned about immigrant crime than urban residents, 
while, on the other hand, Forrest and Dunn (2013) found that rural South Australians 
were less tolerant than those living in metropolitan areas. Any definition of “white- 
ness” has admittedly varied over time and may also vary by context. Lumsden et al. 
(2019) point out that there can be a racialized differentiation based on cultural 
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differences rather than phenotypical. This reveals that even immigrants that can be 
considered “white,” for example, eastern Europeans, can be racially marginalized. 

Not only “outsiders” are subjected to discrimination or viewed as the “other”; 
both social structural systems and government institutions can target native rural 
residents. In India, multiple studies have focused on discrimination (based on the 
caste system), which appears to be prominent in the rural parts of the country (see, 
e.g., Akhtar 2020; Chandra and Pradhan 2001; Panda and Guha 2015). The othering 
process can take different shapes depending if it is the “old other” or the “new 
other”; see the example of Sami population and the temporary population of berry 
pickers in Sweden (Ceccato 2017). Notably, indigenous peoples of, for example, 
Thailand, Australia, Brazil, and Cuba have also been targeted by governmental dis- 
crimination and infringement on land, actions largely painted by colonialist mind- 
sets (see, e.g., Anderson 2018; Canofre 2017; Cunneen 2016; García 2011; Jobes 
2004), although this has occurred and continues to occur in many more places 
across the globe than are documented in the reviewed publications. 


Discrimination and Hate Crimes Against LGBTQ+ Persons 


No matter where they live, LGBTQ+ persons face similar struggles. Homophobic 
prejudice has led to discriminatory behaviors that impact the mental health and 
safety perceptions of gay and lesbian individuals, but also lead to verbal and physi- 
cal harassment, and even murder (Lindhorst 1997). LGBTQ+ youth have been 
found to experience much higher rates of harassment and bullying than non- 
LGBTQ+ youth (Wike et al. 2021). Herek (1992, p. 89) points out that anti-gay hate 
crime is a result of heterosexism; “an ideological system that denies, denigrates and 
stigmatizes any non-heterosexual form of behavior, identity, relationship or com- 
munity.” Crimes with heterosexism as an underlying motivation may cause harm 
that goes beyond the actual victimization event by affecting psychological and emo- 
tional well-being as well as causing behavioral changes (Bell and Perry 2015). 
Few studies have considered the rural experiences of homophobic and transpho- 
bic hate crime, despite evidence pointing to a higher probability of victimization in 
rural areas. According to a 2019 survey conducted by the Gay, Lesbian, Straight 
Education Network (GLSEN), 76.4% of rural LGBTQ+ students had been victim- 
ized based on their sexual orientation compared to 66.1% of suburban and 68.8% 
of urban LGBTQ+ students (Kosciw et al. 2020). Rural transgender students were 
also found to be more likely to experience gender-based harassment than their non- 
rural counterparts. But even when rural victimization rates are similar to the rates 
urban and suburban areas, rural LGBTQ+ may have less accessibility to various 
services and social support. The close bonds of rural communities may restrict 
individual privacy, and may complicate living in communities that are not as 
LGBTQ+-friendly (Wike et al. 2021). In Australia, Morandini et al. (2015) found 
that those residing in rural-remote areas concealed their sexuality at much higher 
rates than those living in metropolitan areas. They also had less involvement in the 
LGBTQ+ community and fewer friendships than other people with the same 
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identity. The researchers also noted higher internalized homophobia among men. 
In Sweden, MUCF (2020) found that young LGBTQ+ people in rural areas have 
less access to meeting places with other youths and may avoid attending recre- 
ational events and activities due to the fear of being treated badly. However, there 
are cases in which rural areas can be inclusive and welcoming (Rosenberg 2021); 
see for instance, the case of Conner and Okamura (2021) who list the advantages 
of living in rural areas for LGBTQ+ people. 


Drugs in Rural Areas 


Drug-related offenses encompass a range of activities, from (ab)use to production, 
transportation, and trade; all of which may take different forms in rural contexts, 
especially in border regions. Relying mainly on evidence from North America, in 
this section we discuss who the rural substance users are, the types of drugs, the 
production and transportation of drugs, and their relation to the rural context. 

Substance abuse is often viewed as primarily an urban issue, which may be true from 
some perspectives as most rural areas report lower levels of drug use (Weisheit and 
Brownstein 2016). However, studies have shown that among certain groups, especially 
rural youth, the rural-urban gap in substance abuse has been narrowing. In fact, since the 
early 2000s, the levels of substance abuse among rural youth have often been equal to or 
even exceeded those of their urban counterparts: mainly in the United States but also in 
the United Kingdom (Ceccato 2015f; Donnermeyer 2015a; Gomez and Pruitt 2016). 

Certain rural characteristics may explain why rural youth (and other groups) may 
be at larger risk for turning to drug consumption and forming addictions. This includes 
more restricted access to local services such as treatment and recreation centers com- 
pared to urban areas, social stigma and a lack of anonymity deterring the use of mental 
health services (Gomez and Pruitt 2016). Factors such as bonding with family and 
school peers and integration into peer clusters may decrease or increase the probabil- 
ity of rural youth learning of illegal drugs, as per the theories of peer cluster theory and 
primary socialization theory (for a review, see Donnermeyer (2015b). Also, previous 
and current criminal engagement, especially involving violent crime, has been linked 
to higher rates of rural substance abuse in several studies (see, e.g., Nordfjzrn et al. 
2013; Oser et al. 2011; Webster et al. 2007, 2010). Rates of substance abuse may also 
differ based on drug type. Hakansson et al. (2008) found that Swedish amphetamine 
users are often older, less likely to be non-Nordic immigrants and members of a more 
rural population, compared to heroin users. Rural males have also been shown to 
abuse pain relievers, psychotherapeutics, and other illicit drugs (excluding marijuana) 
at higher rates than non-rural males (Gundy et al. 2016). 

Largely located in rural areas, the domestic marijuana industry has grown rapidly 
in industrialized countries like the United States and Canada (Bouchard and Nguyen 
2010; Weisheit et al. 1993). Methamphetamine is one of the more prominent and 
modern types of synthetic drugs, and, notably in the United States, it is unique as its 
epicenter of production was in rural communities when it first emerged in the early 
twenty-first century (Garriott 2016). Methamphetamine and amphetamine use 
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continue to be a problem in large parts of Europe, Australia, and parts of Asia, and 
notably among the rural population in Sweden (Hakansson et al. 2008). In recent 
years, the use of opioids, including heroin as well as legal medical substances, have 
been part of the so-called ‘overdose crises’ largely in the rural areas of the United 
States (Kalesan et al. 2020; Orsi et al. 2018) but also found in rural Scotland (Hay 
and Gannon 2006). Furthermore, drugs that are legal in most countries are not nec- 
essarily detached from criminal behavior, such as alcohol, which has a long associa- 
tion with rural delinquency (see, e.g., Davis and Potter 1991; Martire and Larney 
2011; Petrie et al. 2010). 

Weisheit and Brownstein (2016) point out that rural areas are especially suited 
for drug production as they “provide a level of physical privacy...that is more dif- 
ficult to find in an urban environment,’ and the detection of these sites is further 
impeded by the comparably limited resources of the rural police. Additionally, the 
lesser social and economic capital of rural areas may also be a strong factor affect- 
ing both drug use and production, which are the most prevalent in the poorest rural 
areas (Donnermeyer 2015a). Rural areas as sites of drug production (mainly mari- 
juana and methamphetamine) have become common in not only the United States, 
but also in the United Kingdom, Australia, and Sweden (Ceccato 2015b; Weisheit 
and Brownstein 2016). Looking outside the Global North also reveals more of the 
social and cultural connotations of drug production within rural areas. For example, 
in the studies by van Dun (2014) and De Souza and Hoefle (1999) in Peru and 
Brazil, respectively, we find two historical pieces on organized drug production that 
look at both the illicit economies and social networks within the rural population, 
and the related violence. Anderson (2018) has examined how the restrictions of the 
civil rights of the Karen people in Thailand led to opium cultivation becoming their 
last means of survival. Stippel and Serrano-Moreno (2020) explored the importance 
of the coca leaf in the rural population in Bolivia and the interaction with the coun- 
try’s continuous adaptations of anti-drug policies. 

Rural areas and border areas also play an important role in the transshipment of 
drugs; for example, in the United States where drugs like cocaine, heroin, and meth- 
amphetamine are still largely produced outside the country (Garriott 2016; Weisheit 
et al. 1993). Weisheit et al. (1993) found that rural areas that serve as transshipment 
points often develop problems with drug use as well, as interviews with marijuana 
growers revealed that some used their profits to support their cocaine habits. 
Findings have also shown links with other types of crime; for example, Ceccato 
(2004) noted that in Lithuania, certain border cities associated with drug and alco- 
hol smuggling also had more assaults. 


Environmental and Wildlife Crime 


Environmental and wildlife crime (EWC) encompasses a range of possible trans- 
gressions against nature, including illegal dumping of waste, pollution, animal 
abuse, poaching, deforestation, and other environmental harms. Barclay and Bartel 
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(2015) outlined several reasons why there are currently no official definitions of 
environmental crime. First, the topic is relatively recent. Second, it is difficult to 
pinpoint individualized harm and causation, as incidents of environmental harm can 
happen at both global and local levels. Third, an incident may involve multiple acts 
and the effects may not be detected immediately, or even after several years. And 
last, that there can be ambiguity surrounding the (il)legality and (im)morality of 
many of the actions considered as EWC. 

Traditional criminological theories have been applied to explain environmental 
crime. For example, factors associated with social disorganization have been found 
to increase the odds of forest fires in Indonesia (Saptawan et al. 2020). Rational 
choice theory has proven to be a useful basis for devising mitigation measures, as 
offenders of EWC adhere to cost-benefit assessments of the consequences of com- 
mitting an offense (von Essen et al. 2016). Situational crime models such as routine 
activity and crime pattern theory have been utilized as well to explain levels and 
patterns of EWC (Stassen and Ceccato 2020; von Essen et al. 2016). 

However, the aforementioned conflict between law and local practices, as well as 
morality and legal ambiguity, constitutes a large part of understanding EWC in the 
rural. White (2016) describes the idea of “folk crime,” that is, illegal acts that are 
perceived by the offenders and the community as not so criminal, dangerous, or 
harmful. Illegal killings of animals by hunters and farmers may be considered less 
offensive by rural residents, especially of animals that are considered “pests” or 
threats to the offenders and their businesses (see, e.g., Enticott 2011; Ruiz-Suarez 
et al. 2015; Wagner et al. 2019; Wisniewski et al. 2019). However, offenders of 
EWC are not necessarily unaware or nonchalant regarding offending; rather, they 
utilize justifications to neutralize inner, moral conflicts; see, for example, neutral- 
ization theory (Sykes and Matza 1957). von Essen et al. (2017) found that hunters 
justify the killings of wolves in multiple ways, although the crimes are discussed 
through the “veil of anonymity” by which the hunters distance themselves from the 
offending. Further justification includes framing these acts as political protest 
against injustice and resistance against authorities (Holmes 2016; Højberg et al. 
2017; Pohja-Mykré 2016; von Essen et al. 2015). Additionally, Schoultz and 
Flyghed (2016) showed how environmental harm caused by corporations and indus- 
tries is excused by appealing to higher loyalties, such as referencing the societal 
benefits their activities may provide; and this happens across the globe. Indeed, 
EWC is often considered a “cost of doing business,” or even covered up to defend 
local economies or businesses (Ceccato 2015b; McDowell 2013). 

Stassen and Ceccato (2020) suggested that EWC does not happen at random but 
follows people’s routine activities. This in turn makes combating EWC in rural 
areas even more challenging than in urban areas, as the detection time increases due 
to comparably lower guardianship and likelihood of someone encountering the inci- 
dent. Ceccato (2015b) found that the detection rate is heavily dependent on environ- 
mental inspectors, who in Sweden, for example, have the dual role of reporting 
crimes and develop many other functions. However, when there is difficulty proving 
that an incident is the result of a crime and the likelihood of prosecution is low, 
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inspectors may choose not to report, which in turn makes police statistics of EWC 
a problematic source of data. Additionally, authorities are not actively searching for 
environmental crime, meaning that they are only notified of more obvious and vis- 
ible incidents. 


Organized Crime 


Rural areas have increasingly been found to be locations of organized and larger- 
scale crime by groups and larger networks. Organized crime in rural areas can 
include illegal enterprises of, for example, drug production and dealing, food fraud, 
counterfeiting, as well as human trafficking and gang violence (see, e.g. Somerville 
et al. 2015). As rural areas are often places of social isolation and lower guardian- 
ship, they may have vulnerabilities that allow organized crime to more easily mani- 
fest in communities in different ways. Criminal organizations can, for example, 
establish themselves within communities through social networks in the local area, 
or outside communities through long-distance networks. Rural areas may also serve 
as both transshipment points and final destinations of trafficked goods and/or peo- 
ple. While perspectives of the rural United States have dominated the research topic 
thus far, organized crime is clearly present in, for example, the South American and 
Asian country sides as well. In the following section, this will all be explored in 
different contexts, focusing on drugs, “street crime,” human trafficking as well as 
other, more unique cases. 


Organized Drug Trade 


Drugs may be the most (in)famous illicit or illegal products trafficked by organized 
crime, and a substantial portion of both drug production and distribution takes place 
in the rural. For instance, rural areas are especially viable for drug production, as 
they provide drug producers with higher level of physical privacy and lower detec- 
tion rates, and with lesser police presence than in urban areas, as well as with soil 
and water access for cultivating organic drugs (Barclay et al. 2016; Weisheit and 
Brownstein 2016). While much of the rural drug production and distribution in the 
United States involves small-scale producers and dealers, international drug traf- 
ficking organizations are significant actors in the trans-national production and dis- 
tribution of drugs, for example, methamphetamine and marijuana from Mexican 
cartels and alcohol from Canada and Jamaica flowing into rural areas of the United 
States (Weisheit and Brownstein 2016). 

Nonetheless, organized drug networks are commonly originating from or mani- 
festing within rural areas as well. The industry of bootlegging alcohol, for example, 
can be considered a notable rural criminal enterprise (Davis and Potter 1991). Other 
developments can be seen in Scotland, where drug organizations based outside rural 
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communities maintain drug markets in rural areas by proxy, making it increasingly 
difficult for police to disrupt them (Clark et al. 2020). De Souza and Hoefle (1999) 
studied organized crime related to cannabis cultivation in northeast Brazil, and how 
it intensified local family feuds and envy-inspired violence. Similarly, the study by 
van Dun (2014) examined illegal networks and relationships between local cocaine 
producers, drug bosses, and the rural community in Peru, and how these shape the 
social organization of these communities. Here the author further observed how the 
organized drug production industry not only functions as a local economic system 
but also involves a range of social relations and networks between both legal and 
illegal actors. In fact, the dominance of smaller Peruvian criminal organizations and 
their involvement with villagers was found to lead to a certain level of social accep- 
tance of drug production and distribution. 


Gang Crime 


Gang crime is mainly referring to street and youth gangs, involving a range of illicit 
activities such as violence, theft, and drug trading. Gangs are not a recent phenom- 
enon in rural areas, but the topic only recently received the same attention as its 
urban counterpart (Glosser 2016); this despite the fact that the likelihood of young 
people joining a gang is equal among youth from urban, suburban, and rural areas 
(Watkins and Taylor 2016). Furthermore, studies such as Anderson et al. (2016) 
have revealed that some rural areas in the United States have disproportionately 
high levels of gang-related crime. Glosser (2016) reviewed previous research find- 
ing that gang structures are somewhat different in rural areas; there is a higher prev- 
alence of “hybrid gangs”, meaning gangs that cross cultural, ethnic, and racial 
boundaries, in contrast to traditional gangs. This is due to the lower population of 
rural communities and potential gang members, restricting the possibility of having 
a single, structural characteristic as in traditional gangs. Rural gang activities have 
also been shown to be more secretive and less visible than their urban counterparts. 
Social isolation, inequality and the disconnect between “migrant” and “native” rural 
community members have been highlighted as reasons why young people engage in 
gangs in rural areas. 


Human Trafficking 


A subject that has increasingly become relevant is the prevalence of human traffick- 
ing in rural areas. One form of human trafficking is sex trafficking, which in the 
United States is defined by the Trafficking Victims Protection Act (TVPA) of 2000 
as “the recruitment, harbouring, transportation, provision, or obtaining of a person 
for the purpose of a commercial sex act,’ where the sexual act is induced by force, 
coercion, fraud, or where the victim is a legal minor (Cole and Sprang 2015). While 
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sex traffickers appear to operate similarly along the rural-urban continuum, there is 
a persistent lack of knowledge and preparedness to tackle the issue in rural areas, as 
rural government officials and professionals are less aware of and less likely to have 
received training in the subject (Cole and Sprang 2015; Kumar et al. 2020). As rural 
areas are often characterized by financial instability and a lack of legitimate employ- 
ment opportunities compared to urban areas, rural inhabitants may be more vulner- 
able to falling prey to the sex traffickers’ strategies when trying to secure a livelihood 
for themselves and their families (Kumar et al. 2020). 

While the sex trafficking of women and children may be the more well-known 
form of human trade, there has been an increased focus on trafficking in order to 
exploit labor, especially within the farming industry (Barrick 2016; Brisman et al. 
2014; Brisman et al. 2016; Byrne and Smith 2016). In fact, estimations of the com- 
position of the forced labor industry puts the share of sex work at 22%, while 68% 
involves agricultural and 10%, construction and domestic work, although the likeli- 
hood of experiencing sexual abuse is high in both categories (Byrne and Smith 
2016). Labor trafficking involves transporting, forcing, or coercing someone into 
involuntary servitude, debt bondage, or slavery, while differing from smuggling. 
The abuse of farm workers involves a large system of exploiting poor, disenfran- 
chised, and often foreign workers, who have limited legal protection and therefore 
are easier to control and coerce into compliance (Barrick 2016). 


Other Forms of Organized Crime 


An emergent subtopic under the umbrella of organized crime is food fraud and theft 
among farmers; for example, the illegal halal meat trade (McElwee et al. 2017; 
Smith and McElwee 2013). Food fraud involves any illegal activity related to tam- 
pering with, adding to, or misrepresenting food, and it can be considered a criminal 
enterprise due to involving both legitimate and criminal behaviors (McElwee et al. 
2017). It has been compared to the cocaine trade in terms of profit, although with 
fewer risks and a lower likelihood of detection (Smith and McElwee 2013). Other 
rural criminal enterprises include the Chinese “cake uncles,” who under the guise of 
delivering cakes commit petty fraud in rural villages, which later expanded into 
larger enterprises (Xi 2018). Mafias have also emerged as illegal suppliers of sand 
and oil in rural India (Michelutti 2019). 

In summary, organized crime seems to have a relatively significant presence in 
rural areas, although this is thus far not reflected in the amount of literature dedi- 
cated to this topic. Organized crime involves a range of different types of crime and 
offenders, which may impact differently areas in the rural-urban continuum. Certain 
organized crimes such as those related to the agricultural industry are, by their 
nature, limited to rural areas, as previously discussed. As this is an emergent topic 
within rural criminology, we hope that this section has illustrated the need for 
greater attention to be placed on this subject by future research. 
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Chapter 5 A 
Safety Perceptions in Rural Areas e 


Rural areas are often associated with idyllic environments, and safety is an assumed 
part of these romanticized landscapes. Research around the world has long con- 
tested these simplistic views by showing evidence of the complexity of safety per- 
ceptions declared by those living on the rural-urban continuum. Anecdotal evidence 
indicates that people in rural areas with relatively little crime may express high 
levels of fear because of occasional crimes. To what degree does fear in rural 
areas reflect daily experiences, and which experiences are generating fear? 

To start, we need to reflect upon the concepts of fear and fear of crime. According 
to Warr (2000, p. 453) fear is “an emotion, a feeling of alarm or dread caused by 
awareness of expectation of danger” while according to Ferraro (1995, p. 8), fear of 
crime is “an emotional reaction to dread or anxiety to crime or symbols that a person 
associates with crime.” The risk of being victimized (or the perceived signs of 
increased risk of victimization) can at least hypothetically negatively affect one’s 
perceived safety, although such a straightforward relationship is rarely found (Hale 
1996), perhaps because this emotional reaction is situationally dependent. In other 
words, the reaction is determined by the particular setting at a specific point in time 
and space and may also be driven by memories and associations brought to the sur- 
face, which are, in turn, also influenced by individual and sociocultural contexts. 

We adopt here the overarching concept of “safety” to bring together the meaning 
of fear (of crime) and the overall anxieties, as documented in the international litera- 
ture, expressed by those living in areas on the rural-urban continuum. Thus, safety 
can be high when an individual feels safe or low when an individual declare feeling 
unsafe, that is, in fear or feeling worried. Safety is driven by overlapping factors: 
some are local, such as the experiences of the rural environment, others are global 
contextual such as those experienced through media; but both are mediated by the 
individual characteristics (or a combination of the individual characteristics) of 
those who express such feelings. How these factors take shape and interact in differ- 
ent rural contexts has been debated in criminology and other related disciplines over 
the past decades. Although victimization is influenced by gender and other indi- 
vidual characteristics, research has shown that it is the intersection of individual 
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characteristics that determines an individual’s vulnerability to crime and fear of 
crime. This intersectionality, as a theory, is often used to assess how social and cul- 
tural categories interact (Crenshaw, 1989) and to interpret varied levels of safety 
perceptions (Gainey & Seyfrit, 2001). 


The Rural Environment 


Several studies have shown that rural areas generally seem to be linked to higher 
perceptions of safety among their residents compared to urban areas (Avery et al., 
2019; Ball, 2001; Bankston et al., 1987; Belyea & Zingraff, 1988; Karakus et al., 
2010; Menard, 1987; Rotarou, 2018). However, rural residents have in some cases 
reported greater worry of being alone at night and becoming victims of burglary 
compared to their urban counterparts (Mawby, 2007). 

Rural-to-urban migrating residents have been declared feeling less safe when mov- 
ing to urban areas than urban-to-urban migrants (Kennedy & Krahn, 1984). The safety 
perceptions of rural college and university students have also been observed in differ- 
ent contexts (De Angelis et al., 2017; Pritchard et al., 2015), and this included also 
the analysis of rural business perceptions of quietness and order (Mawby, 2004). 

Overall, research on situational conditions of fear of crime crime in rural 
areas have not been paid as much attention as individual and social factors. 
Rural attributes such as remoteness and geographical isolation may have a posi- 
tive impact on perceptions of safety (e.g., less accessibility for potential offend- 
ers), but open and less dense areas may increase worry as well (Panelli et al., 
2005). So, while clearly defined, private space is necessary to improve percep- 
tions of safety and barriers, and fortress-like structures can generate fear and 
suspicion also in rural areas. For example, on the former Australian frontier, 
historical, defensive architecture was considered as “physical manifestations of 
settler fear and aboriginal resistance” (Grguric, 2009). 


Contextual Factors Affecting Safety 


Poor safety perceptions can reflect “a condensation of broader concerns about 
crime, stability and social change” (Gray et al., 2008, p. 377). They have also been 
associated with structural and situational factors typical of rural environments, such 
as long-term unemployment or perceptions of exclusion from the local economy, 
combined with structural racism (Chakraborti & Garland, 2011; Crompton, 2008; 
Palmer, 1996). 

There is growing evidence that people who do not fit into idealized constructions 
of rurality feel excluded from rural places (for several examples, see Yarwood 
(2010). Fear in this case, as suggested by Pain and Smith (2008), is central to the 
terrain of daily lived experience, rather than a straightforward relationship between 
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the individual and a variety of societal structures; that is, fear is embedded in a net- 
work of moral and political geographies. The international literature confirms that 
this process goes hand in hand with long-term social and economic exclusion and 
discrimination related to gender, ethnicity, and length of residence (Babacan, 2012; 
Chakraborti & Garland, 2011; Garland & Chakraborti, 2004; Jensen, 2012; Scott 
et al., 2012). 

Rural crime has often been perceived as the result of an intrusion by urban influ- 
ence and/or other groups of individuals that “do not belong”, for example, seasonal 
workers or local youth (Ceccato, 2015b, 2017; Little et al., 2005; Yarwood, 2010). 
This is also expressed in the case of “boomtowns,” that is, smaller towns experienc- 
ing rapid economic and population growth. Krannich et al. (1985) showed that 
while actual victimization experiences in boomtowns did not differ from non- 
boomtowns, perceived fear was significantly higher. 

Moreover, there is the “outsider’s” perception of safety. Related research 
addressed topics of the victimization of domestic tourists in New Zealand (Buttle 
& Rodgers, 2014) and minority fears of genocide (Farrell et al., 1983). Chakraborti 
and Garland (2003) assessed attitudes toward crime and fear among migrants and 
minority groups in British rural areas, showing extensive victimization and fear, 
as well as mistrust of the criminal justice system because perceived lack of 
support. 

Poor communication, lack of police response, and low conviction rates 
(Donnermeyer & Barclay, 2005; Smith, 2020) can leave individuals feeling like 
second-class citizens and neglected (Smith, 2020). One reason for the (feeling of) 
neglect is that the police, as well as those who devote their time to crime prevention, 
often work reactively, which requires an offense to be committed before any action 
can be taken. Unlike crime, safety is not typically considered a conventional polic- 
ing matter and seems to be even less of an issue for those living in rural areas as in 
the public does not think it is important. 

Farmers may develop activities that make them more exposed as crime target, 
not only in fairs but also via internet and various digital platforms. More recently, 
the publicness of certain activities (such as e-commerce for agri-foods) (Cristobal- 
Fransi et al., 2020; Mora-Rivera & Garcia-Mora, 2021) has exacerbated differences 
between groups and fueled latent conflicts that then become a source of fear among 
those threatened on digital platforms — a problem that also challenges the capacity 
of local police forces. 

Media consumption has also been shown to explain some fear of crime in rural 
areas, although the relationship was not significant in accounting for perceptions of 
disorder (Lytle et al., 2020). Norris and Reeves (2013) found that the link between 
fear of crime and rural residents who subscribe to authoritarian ideals is stronger 
when the “threat” is framed as “outsider” criminals compared to when it is framed 
as a local issue. Further studies have emphasized the social and cultural construc- 
tions of rural fear of crime, “cultural threat,’ and fear of the “other” (Ceccato, 
2015a; Scott et al., 2012; Scott & Hogg, 2015; Yarwood, 2001; Yarwood & 
Gardner, 2000). 
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Intersectionality of Safety 


There are individual modifiers of safety perceptions. Among the various sociode- 
mographic characteristics, gender and age seem to significantly influence fear. 
Other individual characteristics interact with gender and sexual orientation and 
affect both feelings of safety and the statistical probability of victimization. 
Victimization is influenced by the intersection of gender and other individual char- 
acteristics; research has shown that it is the intersection (Crenshaw, 1989) of indi- 
vidual characteristics that determines an individual’s vulnerability to crime and fear 
of crime (Gainey & Seyfrit, 2001). 

Among the individual factors, prior victimization (or awareness of others’ vic- 
timization) is often considered one determinant of a person’s perceived safety. 
Although one’s previous victimization is often associated with poor safety percep- 
tions, research has shown ambiguous links between victimization and fear of crime 
(Cates et al., 2003; Garofalo & Laub, 1979). One possible explanation is that it is 
unclear if (and how) fear varies by types of crime or by its seriousness (Jackson & 
Gouseti, 2012). However, witnessing someone else’s victimization, in particular a 
friend or family member, can affect ones’ perceived safety (for a review, see, e.g., 
Skogan, 1987). Knowledge of someone else’s victimization, especially someone 
geographically close, has also been linked with poor safety perceptions. Fear of 
“near repeat victimization” (Anderson & Pease, 1993) is associated with precau- 
tionary measures. For example, thefts of livestock from farms may mobilize neigh- 
boring farmers to be proactive out of the fear that something will also happen to 
their own livestock. 

It has been found that both urban and rural women express greater fear than men, 
due to their higher vulnerability to sexual assault in conjunction with other victim- 
ization (Little et al., 2005; Pleggenkuhle & Schafer, 2018). The lack of perceived 
safety can have numerous inhibiting effects on the quality of life, especially in terms 
of women’s mobility and physical activity (Timperio et al., 2015). Research on 
women’s fear of crime have been dominated by accounts of urban women (Panelli 
et al., 2004), but although urban women may fear crime to a greater extent than rural 
women do (Timperio et al., 2015), it has also been found that rural areas have their 
own unique structures for triggering feelings of unsafety. Little et al. (2005) showed 
a study on New Zealand and the United Kingdom, in which the notion of rural space 
being safer than its urban counterpart was common even among rural women. In 
this case, it seems that fear may primarily be fear of strangers, which in turn may 
come at the cost of overlooking crime committed by local community members 
(Panelli et al., 2004). 

It is perhaps even more important to reflect on the impact these feelings have on 
individuals living in rural areas, and how they can lead individuals to a “sense that 
they must always be on guard, vigilant and alert” (Gordon & Riger, 1989, p. 2). 
Such feelings have the power to modify behavior and affect daily activities (Jackson 
& Gray, 2010), including engaging in safety protection measures, particularly when 
local police stations have shut down or the act of reporting crime feels like “a waste 
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of time” as the reported crime is not taken seriously (Ceccato, 2015c). A lack of 
satisfaction with the police has also been associated with higher levels of fear (Lytle 
& Randa, 2015). 

Fear can also be revealed by silence. Low rates of reported violence against 
women have been associated with a “code of silence” imposed by patriarchal com- 
munity values and a fear of ostracism if the violence becomes public (DeKeseredy 
et al., 2012). Reported rates of violence against women have differed from region to 
region in Sweden, which has been interpreted as a sign of differences in gender 
contracts across the country (Ceccato, 2016; Ceccato, 2018). Similarly, Ceccato 
et al. (2021) showed that crimes against farmers are underreported because they 
think the police cannot help them or their victimization has been normalized by 
society. 
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Chapter 6 A 
Police and Criminal Justice Geek for 


The police as an organization can be defined as a state-empowered, civil force meant 
to enforce the law, and detect and prevent crime and public disorder (Ceccato, 
2015b). The police are challenged by the geographical features of many rural 
regions, as they need to cover large areas that facilitate the offender’s capability to 
escape and avoid detection. In general, formal rural policing has long been charac- 
terized by the isolated and lonesome nature of rural areas and a higher dependency 
on neighbors and the community in which the police live (Cain, 1973). Traditionally, 
in many countries there has been a tendency to rely on alternatives to formal polic- 
ing (Mawby, 2011). In a broader sense, policing can in fact be described as “how the 
police, the public and other agencies regulate themselves and each other according 
to the dominant ideals of society” (Mawby & Yarwood, 2011, p. 1). As such, it is not 
necessarily the police themselves that are doing police work in practice, but other 
actors, including voluntary organizations and civil society who embrace the work of 
ensuring community safety. 

The police’s work and organization are and always have been different in urban 
and rural areas (Furuhagen, 2009). Yet, research on policing has largely focused 
on urban areas and been driven by a “metropolitan criminology,” especially in the 
Global North (Carrington et al., 2015). Additionally, other parts of the criminal 
justice system also have their own unique relationship with the countryside, such 
as the largely rural prison industry in the United States and different effects of 
legislation. In this section, we report on the experience of rural police as “enforc- 
ers of the law” and through policing as the “softer approach to upholding pub- 
lic order”. 
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Ceccato (2015b) describes two accepted schools of policing: the Anglo-Saxon tradi- 
tion, which involves community-based and civil forms of policing, often by unarmed 
guards and constables; and the continental tradition, which is more linked to armed 
forces and authoritarian forms of control. The Anglo-Saxon school has evolved in 
the United Kingdom and the United States, while the continental school originated 
in France and is also used in Germany, Italy, and other parts of southern Europe. 
Over time, the focus of police control has shifted, as in the rural provinces of Canada 
where, previously, the police acted more upon public disorder and controlling “dan- 
gerous classes” than on serious crime, but later this changed due to increases in 
violent crime (Lin, 2007). 

In the past decades, police agencies have involved local citizens in policing: a 
practice sometimes referred to as “civilianization” (Crank, 1989; Weisheit et al., 
1995). This model of policing has been controversial as some feel it undermines 
the police structure, but in rural areas the practice is believed to strengthen the 
close-knit bond between the community and the police (Crank, 1989). Lately, the 
concept of cooperation and building relationships between local agents and the 
police to tackle crime and fear of crime (i.e., community policing) has increased 
in popularity after being established in several countries (e.g., Ceccato, 2015b; 
Takahashi, 2016). 

The geographical locations of police stations are still of central importance for 
today’s police work, which involves online access to services, face-to-face commu- 
nity engagement, and coordination with third-party actors, such as voluntary orga- 
nizations and civil society. Stassen and Ceccato (2021) investigated the access to 
and role of police stations in Sweden to find that traditional police stations play a 
key role, particularly in the most sparsely populated areas of the country. They also 
found that as the number of stations decreases, it becomes even more important for 
the remaining service points to be strategically located, so as to be able to carry out 
the needed support. 


Rural Policing 


Rural policing is expected to be different from urban policing because, for example, 
“officers in these agencies typically know the citizens personally, have frequent 
face-to-face contact with them, and engage in a variety of problem-solving activities 
that fall outside of law enforcement” (Weisheit et al., 1994, p. 549). This can har- 
ness the social control efforts of the partnered organizations and groups, thus align- 
ing them with the efforts of the official crime control agencies (Yarwood, 2014). 
Examining rural policing is therefore an important endeavor as it can reveal more 
about rural society (Mawby & Yarwood, 2011), as exemplified below. 
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Payne et al. (2005), for instance, summarized research on rural law enforcement 
in the United States, and came to three major findings regarding policing styles in 
small towns. First, crime prevention and service activities tend to be prioritized by 
rural police, while urban police focus more on arrests and enforcement of the law. 
Rural policing has generally been less about life and death decisions and more about 
“balancing the challenges of remoteness, isolation and a lack of nearby back-up 
with community expectation and problem solving” (Wooff, 2015). Second, rural 
police are expected to carry out other tasks compared to urban police, due to the 
remoteness or lack of social services in rural areas. Third, rural policing includes 
more informal work (such as counselling families, helping file for welfare, and driv- 
ing elderly persons to buy groceries) and providing non-compensated services to the 
community (Weisheit et al., 1995). However, according to Kaylen and Pridemore 
(2015), one in four rural residents also fail to report more serious events like violent 
victimization to the police, despite the injury being so serious that the victim needed 
medical attention. Reasons for underreporting have been discussed in chapter 2. 

Differences in social media practices between urban and rural police have been 
investigated by, for example, Ceccato et al. (2021) who assessed the content of 
Tweets from official and personal accounts in urban and rural contexts in Sweden to 
identify potential urban-rural differences. Overall, official rural accounts generated 
less engagement than the personal rural accounts, which Tweeted less frequently but 
generated more engagement. Rural personal account holders tend to be “enthusi- 
asts” (eldsjälar) who attract followers and reactions, such as likes and Retweets. 
These active officers are the ones dominating the local discourse and feeding the 
“crime talk,” and are possibly the key faces of community policing. 


Challenges for Policing in Rural Areas 


One challenge lies in the fact that rural police districts often cover large areas, which 
makes it harder to police efficiently (Barclay & Donnermeyer, 2002; Ceccato, 
2015a). Furthermore, over time, police presence has lessened in rural areas of, for 
example, the United Kingdom and Sweden, and it has increasingly become more 
centralized (Ceccato, 2016; Lindström, 2015). This, coupled with budget constraints 
and public pressure for more visible policing, may explain the increase in rural com- 
munity policing and alternative policing (Yarwood, 2015; Yarwood & Edwards, 1995). 

Community policing may take the form of neighborhood watch schemes 
(Shernock, 1986; Yarwood & Edwards, 1995), safety audits or night patrols. 
However, Yarwood (2015) discusses how such community initiatives can create 
problems, as it is often the local elite of rural communities that engage in policing 
and the exclusion of unwanted groups, criminal or not. Here we must differentiate 
between “demands to reduce crime and demands to exclude activities or people that 
are threatening to the elite rural ideal” (Mawby & Yarwood, 2011). 
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Given the emerging drug problems in rural Sweden, the police organizations in 
some remote rural areas are under-dimensioned. According to Stenbacka (2021), 
the police may fail to structure their work in a fruitful way, which in turn affects the 
working context and conditions of several other professions involved in related 
work, affecting indirectly vulnerable groups. 

The policing of marginalized groups is also reported in different rural contexts. 
For example, influxes of Latin American immigrants into rural areas of the United 
States have entailed policing challenges, as language barriers and preconceived 
notions inhibit communication with and trust in the police (Culver, 2004). Taylor 
et al. (2015) showed that the perceptions of police fairness and police efficiency 
depend partially on racial and spatial factors. In the United States, white residents in 
rural counties perceived significantly higher police fairness than non-white resi- 
dents in both urban and non-urban areas. The policing of indigenous peoples living 
in rural areas has historically involved oppression and subjugation (Behrendt et al., 
2016; Cunneen, 2016; Cunneen, 2020; Griffiths, 2019; Jones et al., 2016; Yarwood, 
2007), especially in Australia, Canada, New Zealand, and the United States, which 
has led to continued distrust and tension between law enforcement and residents. 
For example, Ruddell et al. (2014) found that remote and inaccessible aboriginal 
villages in Canada had several times higher crime rates and per capita costs of polic- 
ing than the country’s average. 


The Rural Criminal Justice System 


Rural experiences of the criminal justice system vary greatly: from, for example, the 
rates of prosecution and sentencing, to the spatial distribution of police institutions, 
courts, and correctional facilities. This subject has been examined within a range of 
different contexts (see, e.g., Austin, 1981; Bond-Maupin & Maupin, 1998; Campbell 
et al., 2014; Ferrazzi & Krupa, 2018; Romero, 2020; Steiner, 2005; Zaller et al., 
2016). For example, the effects of legislation on the policing of rural youth have been 
found to be of limited success due to the situational contexts of rural regions, includ- 
ing geography, underdeveloped infrastructure, and restricted resources (Ricciardelli 
et al., 2017; Wright, 1997). Certain types of legislation also exacerbate the dispropor- 
tionate targeting of minorities living in rural areas, such as Latin American immi- 
grants in the rural United States (Gómez Cervantes et al., 2018). Legislation has also 
been devised to defend traditional, rural notions of culture and space, targeting “trav- 
elers” and environmental and animal rights activists (Parker, 1999). 

The prison industry is a topic of research that has largely been studied in the 
United States, although exceptions include Meek (2006) who focused on British, 
incarcerated, rural youth and their experiences, and the study by Baloch (2013) on 
female prisoners in Pakistan, where rural inmates were found to be more vulnerable 
within the justice system. However, with over two million incarcerated people, the 
United States has the largest prison population in the world, both in absolute num- 
bers and per capita, and it disproportionately consists of marginalized groups: 
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people of color, the poor, and the mentally ill (Perdue, 2018). Previously prisoners 
were largely held in urban areas, but during the 1990s, prisons were rapidly built 
outside of cities. Governing authorities in rural areas have introduced rural prison as 
financially beneficial, but rural county constituents have also historically objected, 
due to fears of decreasing land values and increasing crime rates (Daniel, 1991). 
Evidence shows that while rural prison development may potentially boost econo- 
mies through increased job opportunities and tax revenue for those local communi- 
ties, they may also exacerbate poverty and exclusion of certain community members, 
such as marginalized ethnic groups (Bonds, 2009). Furthermore, recent research 
carried out by Perdue (2018) describes how prison counties have been found to have 
higher poverty rates and lower per capita income than non-prison counties. 
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Chapter 7 A) 
Crime Prevention and Safety Interventions oss 


Underlying many efforts to understand crime commission is attempting to find ways 
to prevent it. Crime prevention can be defined as “an activity, by an individual or a 
group, public or private, that precludes the incidence of one or more criminal acts” 
(Brantingham and Faust 1976, p. 284). Prevention may also include measures to 
improve the safety perceptions of those who may feel unsafe due to particular situ- 
ational conditions in both rural and urban areas. 

Rural and urban experiences of crime prevention policy implementation can be 
contrasting. In the late 1990s in countries like the United Kingdom and Sweden, 
crime legislation and national policy programs came into force that moved the 
responsibility for policing and crime prevention from national to local authorities 
(Justitiedepartementet 1996; Pierpoint et al. 1998). This trend has also been observed 
in Australia with policies that emphasize residents’ personal responsibility regarding 
crime control (Lupton 1999). Pierpoint et al. (1998) argues that these types of policy 
shifts may have complex implications for crime prevention in rural communities. This 
is because rural areas may have a greater need for authorities with different political 
agendas to cooperate, impeding the formation of local crime prevention initiatives. 
Moreover, the economic strain caused by the needed implementations is likely to be felt 
in particular by rural authorities, whose resources often already are spread quite thin. 

In general, crime prevention initiatives and safety intervention models have long 
been urban-centric, ignoring unique rural problems and challenges, patterns of 
crime, as well as the heterogeneity of different rural areas (Ceccato and Dolmen 
2013; Smith and Huff 1982). The rural-urban interlinkages are continuously trans- 
forming the situational conditions in which crime occurs, but such dynamic condi- 
tions are rarely reflected in the way crime prevention is put into practice in rural 
areas. With globalization and following the, for example, expansion of ICT-networks 
(Ceccato and Dolmen 2013), crime opportunities are becoming less dependent on 
physical space, which demands a diverse understanding of rural areas to tackle rural 
crime (Bell and Hall 2007) and people’s safety perceptions. We now present exam- 
ples of knowledge about crime prevention and interventions that aim at improving 
safety perceptions in rural areas. 
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Community Policing in Action 


Crime prevention in rural areas is largely characterized by forms of community 
policing and local partnerships, for example, neighborhood watch schemes and 
farm watch and patrols (Ceccato and Dolmen 2013). Such activity types have often 
been first utilized in and later imported from urban areas to rural areas despite the 
fact that formal policing has often been more prioritized and better funded in urban 
than in rural areas (Buck et al. 1983). 

There exists a body of research on the role of community participation in crime 
prevention in rural areas. In the United Kingdom, for instance, interventions such as 
neighborhood watch schemes have been shown to contribute to improving safety 
perceptions and improving relationships with the police (Yarwood and Edwards 
1995). In rural Sweden, there exist broader crime prevention initiatives focused on 
creating local partnerships, although participants often have an institutionalized role 
in these local partnerships as their participation is linked to their regular jobs within 
police organizations, social services or other, related organizations (Ceccato 2015d). 
Other international cases reported in the criminological literature indicate that these 
participatory schemes are not problem free, as they may suffer from considerable 
social bias (Lab and Stanich 1994; Shernock 1986; Smith and Lab 1991; Yarwood 
and Edwards 1995), and as they are said to be controlled by the local, rural elite that 
focuses more on the exclusion of marginalized groups than on preventing crime 
(Mawby and Yarwood 2011; Yarwood 2015). 

Evidence from the Global South shows that community participation plays a 
central role in crime prevention, such as in Nigeria (Arisukwu et al. 2020), or efforts 
of ethnic vigilante groups like the Sungsungu people in Tanzania (Bukurura 1995; 
Jakobsen 2016; Kudo 2020; Mkutu 2010). 


Technological Crime Prevention Measures 


The application of technology to prevent crime in rural areas has been largely under- 
researched. Studies that exist have examined, for example, technological approaches 
to prevent farm theft (Harkness and Larkins 2020); housing design to prevent resi- 
dential burglaries (Hamid and Yusof 2013); and effects of lighting on reducing vio- 
lent crime (Arvate et al. 2018). Aransiola and Ceccato (2020) reviewed applications 
of modern technologies in situational crime prevention and found that traditional 
measures (locking doors, guard dogs, raising fences, etc.) were still the most com- 
mon in rural areas, while modern measures (CCTV, security lights, alarms, drones, 
etc.) were generally more supplemental. CCTV and alarms have been shown to 
have little to no effect on preventing crime, especially on farms, but they have 
proven better at detecting and monitoring wildlife crime (Aransiola and Ceccato 
2020; Liedka et al. 2019). There is evidence that lighting plays a positive role in 
deterring crime, such as security lights for farm crime (Aransiola and Ceccato 2020) 
and regular street lights for violent crime (Arvate et al. 2018). 
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Issues of youth crime and delinquency are of central importance to crime prevention 
initiatives in rural areas due to the common perception of young people being dis- 
orderly, the association with drug and alcohol addiction, and the risk of the develop- 
ment of early career criminals (Ceccato 2015b). The international literature make 
reference to efforts to combat substance abuse among youths in Slovenia and have 
included stricter regulations on the sale of alcohol and presenting anti-drug propa- 
ganda in schools (Petrovskiy 2020). Crime prevention groups in, for example, 
Sweden have usually taken two approaches to youth problems in rural areas: the 
first targeting individuals already causing concern, and utilizing interventions 
involving the school, family, police, and social services; the second focusing on all 
young people with initiatives aiming to keep young people “busy” (Ceccato and 
Dolmen 2013). 

The policing and prevention of drug crime in rural areas can be a controversial 
issue. The so-called war on drugs in the United States has been criticized for unfairly 
targeting the poor and people of certain ethnicities, which holds true for rural areas as 
well (see, e.g., Abadie et al. 2018; Shukla et al. 2019; Zaller et al. 2016). Police in 
Scotland have noted the difficulty in disrupting drug markets in certain rural areas as 
drug organizations from elsewhere can maintain “markets by proxy” in these areas 
(Clark et al. 2020). A number of strategies have been reported to reduce substance 
abuse among rural youth, including warding off the “boredom of the countryside” 
(Ceccato 2015b). In general, measures that include interactive elements and commu- 
nity-based efforts have had shown better outcomes (Milano et al. 2017; Stallwitz 2016). 

As for farm crime, opportunity models have been found to be effective for pre- 
vention. Barclay and Donnermeyer (2011) applied routine activity theory, situa- 
tional crime prevention, and crime pattern theory to study farm security in 
Australia. Results showed that, for example, better visibility of farm sheds and 
other buildings from the residence was linked to lower crime (of most types), 
while being located closer to highways increased the risk of being victimized by 
malicious damage, illegal hunting, and trespassing. Similarly, accessible rural 
areas in Sweden experienced the highest rates of theft of tractors, diesel and other 
fuels, and drug production, compared to remote rural and urban areas (Ceccato 
2015c). Applications of CPTED (Crime Prevention Through Environmental 
Design) have also proven to be useful for farm crime prevention, such as when ana- 
lyzing the relation between housing architectural design and farm burglar- 
ies (Molaei and Hashempour 2020) 

Further challenges can be identified regarding the prevention of farm crime. The 
difficulty of policing and preventing farm crime has been emphasized repeatedly in 
the research, and it is partly due to the lack of available and detailed data from official 
sources which fail to distinguish between farm crime and other types of crime (Ceccato 
and Dolmen 2013; Mears et al. 2007a). This is further perpetuated by the poor crime 
reporting practices of farmers to the police (Barclay et al. 2004; Ceccato 2015e; Mears 
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et al. 2007b), which may be due to low levels of trust in the police and/or public 
authorities (considering reporting as a “waste of time”); fear of being excluded by the 
community; but also traditionally having a higher tolerance for, or even expectation of 
certain crimes, such as crop theft for subsistence (Bunei et al. 2016; Ceccato 2015e; 
Donnermeyer 2017). Farmers also tend to be lax with farm security, perhaps due to 
perceptions of low crime risk (Barclay and Donnermeyer 2002; Smith 2019). 

Domestic violence is a central topic when discussing rural crime and crime preven- 
tion. Similar to farm crime, violence against women is highly underreported (although 
this is more likely due to societal norms and shame), and accessibility to services such 
as women’s shelters are very limited in rural areas (Ceccato 2015a). DeKeseredy 
(2020) described points that can help prevent rural violence against women, including 
education and creating awareness of the problem as important initial steps (although 
an overly critical tone may backfire). Placemaking has been considered as a way to 
create trust and shared history in the community through festivals, music, and art, 
which can be used to confront expressions of rural patriarchy (see also DeKeseredy 
et al. (2009) for a similar application of second-generation CPTED principles to pre- 
vent violence against women). Men’s mindsets and understanding of violence against 
women must be changed to rework detrimental, trained behaviors. This issue has been 
attempted to be solved through, for example, men’s forums and providing places for 
men to talk, including those with a background of domestic abuse (Ceccato 2015a). 

As for preventing EWC, deterrence and opportunity-reducing measures are some 
common approaches, but due to the complex and ambiguous nature of these crimes, 
they may be hard to police. Fines are among the most common punishments for 
EWC, but as previously noted, larger corporations may simply incorporate these as 
‘the price of doing business’. The difficulty in ascertaining if a crime has occurred, 
coupled with low detection rates, makes it harder to enforce any measures. Also, 
relying too heavily on deterrence measures may disregard the various motivations 
for EWC, for example, non-compliance in the case of illegal hunting (von Essen 
et al. 2016). Reward and opportunity-reducing measures must be implemented 
together with efforts to increase awareness of and engagement in the problem in 
order to combat EWC (Ceccato 2015e). Furthermore, technology can be utilized to 
increase detection rates, thus improving the potential of preventative work. For 
example, CCTV can be used to monitor wildlife and offenders where guardianship 
is low. Gargiulo et al. (2016) found that remote sensing is a very reliable method to 
detect pollution from cattle farms, with a detection capability of 90%. 

Crime prevention is a well-researched area within criminology in general, but, 
thus far, not enough emphasis has been given to rural problems and rural contexts, 
although research in this topic is steadly increasing in the last decades. International 
evidence shows that rural crime prevention relies highly on the community them- 
selves to deter crime and tackle problems of poor perceived safety. Unfortunately, 
the perception of the “rural idyll” may have both diminished the perceived need for 
specific care for rural crime prevention and even made residents complacent about 
their personal security. Geographical obstacles, trust in police, unequal access to 
services, and rural norms and notions of who belongs to the community are just a 
few aspects that must be considered before developing and implementing crime 
prevention initiatives intended for areas on the rural-urban continuum. 
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Chapter 8 A 
Emergent Topics in Research in Rural gedde 
Areas 


Throughout this book, we motivate why crime and safety perceptions in rural areas are 
important issues worthy of attention. We also provide evidence from a rich body of 
criminology literature extending over four decades, a scholarship that has engaged 
researchers and practitioners across the globe. However, despite an increase in the 
research, most aspects of crime and safety perceptions in rural contexts have been over- 
looked until recently. There exist several avenues of research that remain open for fur- 
ther investigation in general, and from a sustainability perspective in particular. In this 
chapter, we propose a research agenda based on a selected most pressing research areas. 


Concept and Theories 


Crucial questions are not yet answered regarding whether a new set of concepts and 
definitions, theories, and methods is necessary or even desirable to capture the real- 
ity of crime and safety in rural contexts. There is an emergent call for theoretical 
frameworks that can provide a better understanding of crime and safety in rural 
conditions, and that recognize the hybrid, globalized nature of these spaces, their 
contextual differences, and the safety needs of their residents. Despite some clear 
efforts in the past decade, the process of establishing specific concepts and defini- 
tions, theoretical frameworks, and methods tailored for rural contexts is still a work 
in progress, as the urban-centric theories and models continue to dominate crimi- 
nology research. The legacy of the rural-urban dichotomy is still very much present 
in rural crime research. Future research could explore new conceptualizations of 
“the rural” that capture the complexities of areas exposed to various degrees of 
rural-urban interlinkages in order to better explain these areas’ crime and safety 
conditions. For example, as a starting point, we suggest the term rural-urban con- 
tinuum as a focus area of analysis. The rural-urban continuum encompasses heter- 
ogenous and interlinked areas from remote and desolated spaces to accessible 
connected environments of the urban fringe; often globalised and not self contained. 
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Interdisciplinary approaches might be more appropriate to conceptualize and under- 
stand problems of, for example, organized crime and the impact of climate change 
on crime that can take different shapes in areas on the rural-urban continuum. 


Data and Methods 


Future studies should further develop the very fundamentals of rural crime research. 
In order to be able to compare areas on the rural-urban continuum, methods should 
be tested which better characterize these areas, and which avoid sharp demarcations 
in the degree or quantity of rural/urban differences. Methods also need to be able to 
capture the flows of people, activities, and goods in space in areas on the rural-urban 
continuum. Steps forward have already being taken in this direction; see, for 
instance, the work by Shimada and Suzuki (2021). 

There also exist related issues of data scarcity and methodological adequacy in 
rural contexts which should be discussed. It is not always easy to identify patterns 
of human activities in rural areas that are criminologically relevant because these 
patterns are fewer, sparser, than those found in urban areas. The scarcity and spar- 
sity are not only spatial but also temporal, which means that current environmental 
criminological theories and analytical tools that typically fit urban environments 
may not be adequate to the study of crime in remote, sparsely populated rural envi- 
ronments. Crime goes under-detected in rural areas, and this is also problematic. 
Some types of crimes may never be discovered or revealed (Ceccato and 
Uittenbogaard 2013). When crime is detected, it may not be reported to the police 
for any number of reasons. Long distances to a police station (or lack of access to 
the internet) make crime reporting practices more difficult in rural areas (Stassen 
and Ceccato 2019). In particular rural areas, the lack of nearby structures (such as a 
house, farm, roads, forests) makes it particularly difficult to register the exact loca- 
tion of a crime. The problem of denominator when representing rates of crime is 
also a recurrent problem. The scarcity and sparsity of events is also a limiting factor 
when modelling a phenomenon in rural areas. Standard statistical methods of ana- 
lyzing crime rates are inappropriate for such data, because the population sizes are 
small relative to the rates. This problem can be resolved with specialized statistical 
techniques such as negative binomial regression models that take into account the 
contribution of population size (see, e.g., Kaylen and Pridemore 2013; Osgood and 
Chambers 2003). In summary, the way official data are recorded and manipulated — 
as the urban dictates the norm for data collection — leads to potential inaccuracy 
issues and biases; therefore, more research should be devoted to the topic. 


Research on Teaching Rural Criminology Skills 


Not many studies focus on teaching the skills needed to study rural criminology. An 
exception is the work by Barclay et al. (2016), who suggest among other things the 
importance of connecting and contextualizing specific cases of rural crime to 
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general criminological theories and concepts. Further research is needed on the 
applicability of fieldwork inspection with protocols (Ceccato 2019), safety surveys, 
and use of apps to collect data as teaching techniques in rural criminology, as well 
as their usefulness to engage students. There is a vast number of subjects in rural 
criminology that demand special attention from researchers interested in improving 
teaching the skills. 


Endemic Offending and Criminal Motilities 


An “eternally” under-researched topic in rural criminology is to what extent offend- 
ers are outsiders versus endemic to the community. Local criminals may be accepted 
as “part of the community” and their crimes not reported because their actions have 
become normalized. Studying criminal motilities is important for crime prevention 
but requires access to data that are currently either incomplete, scarce, confidential, 
or unavailable due to geoprivacy regulations. In addition, there do exist a few stud- 
ies on women as rural offenders, including a few historical studies, but otherwise 
the gendered nature of breaking the law has been relatively neglected in rural crime 
studies. 


The “Illicit Spaces” of Organized Crime in Rural Areas 


Several researchers have called for more research on the “illicit spaces” of orga- 
nized crime (e.g., Hall 2012; Yarwood 2021). The expectation is that the study of 
organized crime groups could not only reveal much about the spatiality and regula- 
tion of global crime, but also inform about the processes, flows, and impacts of 
globalization in areas on the rural-urban continuum. Illicit spaces for drug-related 
crimes and endangered species, or prostitution, are already found in rural areas 
across the globe and deserve more attention as research topics. 


Situational Conditions of Crime and Fear 


The situational-based perspective can be applied to prevent crime and other events, 
such as injuries, in rural areas. Although most situational crime perspectives are 
poorly tested in rural contexts, a few examples are emerging in the international 
literature (Hodgkinson and Harkness 2020; Stassen and Ceccato 2020). Also, little 
is known about the use of CPTED (Crime Prevention Through Environment Design) 
in its original form (Crowe 2013; Jeffery 1977) in small towns and villages. CPTED 
is about using design and planning principles to prevent crime and promote safety 
by positively influencing human behavior through natural surveillance, territorial- 
ity, access control, target hardening, activity support, and maintenance. The second 
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generation of CPTED applies design-appropriate, community-based prevention 
strategies to improve the security of women living in rural areas and help protect 
them from abuse by spouses and partners (see, for instance, DeKeseredy et al. (2009). 

Three new developments within CPTED show potential for areas on the rural- 
urban continuum. The first is CPTEM (Crime Prevention Through Environmental 
Management by Ward et al. (2019)), which involves the maintenance of existing 
CPTED measures but also longer-term planning and adjusting for new uses of 
space. The second is HPTE (Health Promotion Through Environmental Design by 
Kent and Wheeler (2016)) and, finally, the third is IPTE (Injury Prevention Through 
Environmental Design by Thodelius (2018)). 


Safety in Privately Owned, Public Places 


More knowledge is needed about the nature of crime and safety in privately owned, 
public places in rural areas, such as bus and train stations, outlets, bars, and restau- 
rants. Issues of public conduct and surveillance but also of integrity are also rele- 
vant to be further insvestigated from a criminological perspective. Key questions 
include who is accountable or responsible when “something happens” and when 
police forces cannot be present. The impact of an increasing share of voluntaries as 
well as private security services in rural policing deserves further research. Such 
matters are of particular importance for municipalities that receive large inflows of 
tourists and have strong, nightlife-based economies. 


Risky Homes, Risky Paths 


Previous research has long shown that women and individuals with special needs 
are victimized more often and feel less safe than the rest of the population. Violence 
may be common in domestic environments in rural areas (see the vast body of 
research by for instance, DeKeseredy et al., 2008; DeKeseredy, 2021) but also toler- 
ated in public spaces or over the internet. Older adults may be overrepresented in 
some rural areas; therefore, it is crucial to investigate the interplay of local norms 
and actions of local actors in supporting the more vulnerable groups, both in their 
homes and/or in public spaces. These different, yet interrelated topics, lack in the 
most recent criminological research. Regardless of where one lives, in big cities or 
rural villages, people must feel safe in their daily activities and trips, from door-to- 
door. For people living in areas on the rural-urban continuum “the whole journey 
approach” to safety should also be considered given the United Nations 2030 
Agenda and its goals for sustainable development. 

Another topic needing further research in rural contexts is the relationship 
between safety perceptions and the use of various spaces by different users. As 
illustrated in Chap. 5, safety perceptions in rural areas are dependent on multiscale 
factors and are often not well matched with patterns of victimization or individual 
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characteristics. More research into contextual factors is recommended as they might 
prove better at explaining people’s overall anxieties in rural environments (Ceccato 
2018), for example, job loss, poor health, as well as more structural factors such as 
population inflows. 


Gendering and Queering the Rural 


LGBTQ+ safety needs and the othering process they experience is an emerging field of 
research that has gained more attention in the past few years. The imposition of binary 
gender norms in rural environments is not well researched in terms of both those who 
transgress those norms in their daily lives and those whose lives are lived within such 
constraints. Yet, the rural “other” has been presented in a number of studies on sexuality 
and safety, but remains an area of interest in criminology. Bell (2000), for instance, 
which is a seminal study on cultural constructions of rural gay masculinity in the United 
States, showed a blurred rural-urban divide. More recently, Conner and Okamura (2021) 
illustrated the advantages of living in rural areas for LGBTQ+ rights advocates, while 
DeKeseredy et al. (2014) showed that the way the media has portrayed the sexuality of 
rural inhabitants in the United States (no matter their gender or sexual orientation) is 
distorted and serves the interests of particular rationalities of abuse. Missing in the cur- 
rent criminological research is a better understanding of why certain rural places 
impact positively on LGBTQ+ safety, while others, negatively. 


Technology, Offending, and Crime Prevention 


New information technologies have implications for offending but also for crime pre- 
vention and delivery of emergency services in rural areas. On the one hand, the police’s 
use of social media to communicate with the public has passed the “public informa- 
tion channel” stage (Dai et al. 2017) as it affects the public’s perception of the police 
as well. Research should delve deeper into the evolution and nature of information 
sharing via social media by police officers in both rural and urban areas, and whether 
such practices improve police legitimacy. On the other hand, it is also unclear which 
(new) types of crimes are facilitated by these information technologies. For example, 
the county lines drug trafficking in the UK, overdose cases linked to apps used for 
drug delivery to one’s door via traditional mail in northern Sweden (Stenbacka 2021), 
or drones used to support emergency services (Schierbeck and Claesson 2021). 


Police, Policing, and Digitalization 


Future research should focus on investigating how ICT and digitalization in gen- 
eral are affecting the ways in which people interact with the police, as it is unclear 
how to best adapt current methods of policing to changing technological 
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conditions. These issues are especially important for those living in sparsely pop- 
ulated areas that are becoming more reliant on digital access to police services, 
from recording crime to issuing passports. Traditional police work remains a cur- 
rent challenge in the rural, much due to geographical restrictions but also limita- 
tions of police resources and preparedness (Helsloot and Ruitenberg 2004). Issues 
of police accountability and legitimacy, and of the relative institutional impor- 
tance of the police, are also important considerations that should be further 
investigated. 

Weisheit et al. (1993) suggested long ago that rural areas still miss the tools and 
resources necessary to combat drug-related crime, and the latest ICT and digital 
technologies can certainly be added to that list. Parochial community policing prac- 
tices may not be enough to tackle problems faced by the police with regard to drug 
trafficking (see, e.g., Yarwood (2021) and other organized crime problems that also 
manifest in the most remote areas; see, for example, Stenbacka (2021). 

Even though there has occurred a pluralization of police functions in many 
Western democracies, as well as increased cooperation between public, private, and 
civil society in policing activities, there remains a fundamental question about the 
role of the police as the “main” security providers. Because rurally located police 
and police stations still have a role to play, as they positively contribute to public 
reassurance among other things (Stassen and Ceccato 2021), it becomes increas- 
ingly important to reassess the role of police given the increasing participation of, 
for instance, private-sector and voluntary organizations in police work. 


Sex Trafficking and Prostitution in the Rural 


Prostitution, despite being a prominent social problem, is rarely considered in 
rural contexts. Scott (2016), for instance, noted that the high informal control in 
rural areas may have minimized street prostitution but had not reduced such activ- 
ities in private homes or brothels. The author also suggests that a closer examina- 
tion of rural prostitution could improve the understanding of how social control is 
practiced in rural areas. In general, research is needed to understand the contexts 
which simultaneously encourage and/or criminalize prostitution. Possible links 
between arranged marriage and violence against women (Ceccato 2015), human 
trafficking (in particular, sex trafficking), and prostitution in areas on the rural- 
urban continuum should also be investigated further. 


Corruption and Financial Crimes 


Corruption in rural contexts was the focus of several criminological studies in the 
past decade. An example was the study by Cheng and Urpelainen (2019) who pro- 
vided a look into criminal politicians and their effects on communities in rural India, 
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where politicians with criminal charges were linked to exacerbating household pov- 
erty. Similarly, Banerjee et al. (2014) assessed criminal politicians in India, but from 
the perspective of rural voters and whether they were unconcerned or ignorant of the 
corruption. Meng (2016) studied corruption related to land use expropriation led to 
protests and violence in rural China, while Nasrin (2011) contributed with a study 
of rural dowry practices in Bangladesh. Further research is needed on the relation- 
ship between corruption, poverty, environmental crimes, and quality of democratic 
institutions in rural areas across the globe. 


Animal (Ab)Use and Farmers’ Victimization 


Further research is needed to explore the interplay between animal rights, animal 
rights activists, and farmers, including criminalization and victimization. As this 
has strong ties to the rural, studying it is essential to a gaining a comprehensive 
understanding of crime in rural areas (Lovell submitted). Previous research suggests 
that techniques of neutralization (Sykes and Matza, 1957) can be successfully 
applied in a range of different contexts, such as “wildlife crime connected to agri- 
culture, rationalizations are culturally complex and do not simply rely on economic 
motivations” (Ceccato et al. 2021, submitted; Enticott 2011). More research is 
needed to provide a better understanding of how individuals rationalize the offence, 
namely, whether and how they defend the act is necessary, deny there are victims, 
and appeal to the value of preserving values. 

Increased integration of human-animal relationships (Philo and Wilbert 2000) 
and rural criminology may be valuable. Research has previously shown links 
between violence against animals and violence between humans, for example, 
domestic violence (Cleary et al. 2021; McPhedran 2009), and further investigations 
of the implications of rural contexts of this are encouraged. Additionally, a less 
anthropogenic perspective on rural crime, such as viewing animal abuse a worthy 
area of study on its own, may provide additional opportunities for empirical inves- 
tigations, development of new theories, and practical applications (Flynn 2011). 


Impact of Increased Energy Demand on Rural Crime 


We face an imminent global energy crisis, much due to an escalation in energy 
demand, a dependency on fossil fuels, and an increase in the global population 
(Coyle and Simmons 2014). The demand for natural gas is projected to steadily 
increase, and while the increase in the demand for oil is slowing, oil production is 
expected to continue to expand over the coming decades (IEA 2021). This develop- 
ment is expected not only to impact the climate, but also may have considerable 
social impacts, not the least in rural areas. One reason is that, at least in the United 
States in the 2010s, much of the expansion in fossil energy extraction took place in 
the rural (Opsal and O’Connor Shelley 2014). Such expansions are often welcomed 
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by local authorities, as they may lead to “boomtowns,” that is, rapid economic and 
population growth in small towns (see, e.g., Ruddell 2017). Boomtowns often enjoy 
low unemployment and increased business, although these benefits are often only 
short term (Jacquet 2014). Additionally, while the impacts of the growth differ from 
area to area, boomtowns can experience increased rates of violence and other crime 
compared to non-boomtowns (see, e.g., Archbold 2015; Ruddell et al. 2014). 
Ruddell (2017) noted that besides crime, additional negative impacts on quality of 
life can also be observed, such as environmental pollution of air, water, and land, 
and increased rates of traffic accidents. The author points out that it is often the most 
vulnerable and marginalized (such as women, indigenous peoples, and youth) who 
are impacted the most by these negative effects. In general, concerns have been 
expressed that rural areas lack the basic infrastructure, access to services, and ability 
to police and govern the sudden increase in population (Heitkamp and Mayzer 
2018; Jacquet 2014). Further research is needed to understand how future energy 
developments will affect rural crime in the long term. While there needs to exist 
parallel efforts to find solutions to the energy crisis, it is also important to assess 
how to maximize rural community preparedness and minimize the negative effects 
of rapid booms (and potential busts) in rural areas. 


Environmental and Wildlife Crime and Green Criminology 


An area of research that is bound to grow is the study of environmental and wildlife 
crime (EWC). Such crimes are a global issue, not only because they often have a 
transnational dimension, but also because environmental problems ultimately affect 
people’s lives on a global scale. EWC is not often considered within rural criminol- 
ogy, even though such crimes often take place in the most remote areas of the globe. 
Despite an increasing global awareness of the scale of the problem, this topic of 
research is still in its infancy. To help investigate EWC, new data-related advances 
are being made; for example, GIS and remote sensing data are being used together 
with newer types of data, such as crowdsourced data (often involving different sen- 
sors, imagery, and complex spatial mapping) as well as with other spatial analytical 
tools, including network analysis and machine learning (for a review, see 
Ceccato, 2022). 

The emergent field of green criminology (White, 2013; Nurse and Wyatt, 
2020) has already recognised the impact of extensive extraction of natural resources 
in parts of the Global South. This includes deforestation, pollution of water, and loss 
of biodiversity, which have resulted in the illegal occupation of the land, the sexual 
exploitation of women and children, and the murder of indigenous and rural peoples 
(Bohm 2020; Global Witness 2020; Goyes 2021). There are examples of research 
on the effects of globalization and illicit spaces on rural environments that go 
beyond the common boundaries of traditional research disciplines, but further 
efforts are required. For more examples of research needed in this area, see Ceccato 
and Trujillo (in press). 
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Effect of Climate Change on Crime and Safety 


Researchers and policy analysts have argued that climate change will increase social 
conflict, especially because of competition over scarce resources, including fresh 
water, food, fuel, and land. The impacts of global change have already been observed 
such as flooding, drought, and heat. As an emergent and ever more urgent topic with 
potential future effects on all levels of society, from individuals to governments, 
across the globe, it demands serious consideration in future research. For instance, 
crime in general has been positively linked to temperature levels (Anderson and 
Anderson 1998; Ranson 2014). Climate change will cause hotter weather increasing 
irritability, aggressiveness, and more violent crimes (Anderson et al. 2000). Rural 
areas of the Global South may be of special concern, as both relatively high tem- 
peratures and high rates of violence can already be found there. 


Rural Safety as a Public Health Issue 


The physical and mental health impacts of crime and fear of crime on rural residents 
is still an area that needs further attention. Although most rural areas are attractive 
places, where people’s access to nature and sense of community are often associated 
with good health, this picture oversimplifies the complex conditions of those liv- 
ing in areas on the rural-urban continuum. As previous research indicated, the 
reduction of farmers' mental health reflects increasing stressors due to environmen- 
tal, structural and economic changes in agriculture and society in general. In other 
parts of the world, rural areas are contested spaces where violence may be part of 
the part of daily life. Therefore, we expect that research into this topic can inform 
researchers, practitioners, and policy makers and help them make rural places more 
safe, inclusive, and sustainable. 
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Chapter 9 A 


Check for 
updates 


Implications for Practice 


Make cities and human settlements inclusive, safe, resilient and 
sustainable. From the United Nations 2030 Agenda for 
Sustainable Development (UN 2015). 


Safety and security are an important part of social sustainability as a safe environ- 
ment enables the fulfillment of the most basic human needs. This is made clear in 
the objectives of the United Nations 2030 Agenda for Sustainable Development, 
which was adopted by all United Nations Member States in 2015. Using these prin- 
ciples as a background, we draw from previous chapters to propose recommenda- 
tions on how to respond to issues of crime and safety in areas on the rural-urban 
continuum. The recommendations are based on the assumption that there is no sil- 
ver bullet that can solve all types of crime and safety problems in rural environ- 
ments. Thus, we offer reflections on several issues that may fit some contexts better 
than others. 

Previous research has evidenced overarching trends that are place invariant. 
First, rural areas are composed of hybrid, heterogonous spaces, the criminogenic 
conditions of which reflect their positions on the rural-urban continuum scale. 
Second, rural crime rates are as a rule lower than urban, but greater increases in 
rural compared to urban rates have been observed in several countries (with some 
evidence of convergence). Third, globalization is shaping crime in rural areas, 
which is imposing new challenges on the police and criminal justice, and demand- 
ing new modes of crime prevention and policing. Fourth, while victimization and 
safety perceptions are gendered, an intersectional perspective is required to under- 
stand and meet people’s safety needs. Worldwide, sexual crimes against women in 
all areas on the rural-urban continuum represent a somewhat invisible problem and 
demand more attention. Finally, the scale and nature of rural problems in the Global 
South open unique opportunities for cross-country and multisectoral research coop- 
eration in order to deal with globally relevant problems central to sustainability. 
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National and Regional Contexts 


In an attempt to guide actions toward achieve the United Nations 2030 Sustainable 
Development Goals, the implementation of a system of ongoing, self-evaluating 
safety guidelines is fundamental at both national and regional levels and tailored to 
specific environments on the rural-urban continuum. As suggested by Ceccato and 
Assiago (2020), there is a risk that if a safety guideline is merely voluntary, as it is 
now in many countries around the world, safety as an integral part of sustainability 
is unlikely to be incorporated into daily practice. Therefore, in order to ensure that 
safety guidelines are put into practice, a mandate for municipalities and regional 
bodies must exist to support county administrative boards or similar authorities. 
Existing interfaces between academia, governmental authorities, municipalities, 
police, public and private enterprises, data production agencies, non-governmental 
organizations, etc., can also be beneficial for such processes. It is also important to 
create educational opportunities tailored to those working in rural contexts, in which 
learning about crime and safety guidelines is offered to experts working on crime 
prevention and safety-enabling measures at the municipal and regional levels. This 
way, safety through inclusive policies and practices can be fostered by prioritizing 
the voices of the most marginalized to articulate their own needs, by supporting 
their own efforts to create safe and secure places, and by placing these at the core of 
a roadmap toward fostering safety for all across the rural-urban continuum. Note 
that decades of research discussed in previous chapters of this book show that areas 
of the rural-urban continuum are special from a criminological perspective and 
deserve more attention. In the next sessions, we offer suggestions for profession- 
als to better delineate crime prevention measures and/or safety interventions. These 
suggestions can also be suitable for students, more as ‘a critical guide for reflec- 
tion’, than as a normative list of ‘what to do’. 


Local Contexts 


We propose a set of suggestions on how to respond to issues of crime and safety in 
areas on the rural-urban continuum. First, it is important to start by identifying the 
problem (e.g., farm crime, domestic violence, environmental crime). Regardless of its 
size or urgency, the key is to first obtain good knowledge of the phenomenon in ques- 
tion. A detailed analysis of the problem is important, both to get as accurate a picture 
of it, but also to find the most suitable solutions. This demands systematic work (i.e., 
crime-specific, site-specific, time-specific, context-specific, and group-specific), but 
also working critically with previously existing knowledge. Gain knowledge about 
criminal dynamics and their connection to major societal problems in the countryside. 
Previous research in rural areas shows that it is important to avoid directly importing 
models based on other contexts, but instead consider observing national guidelines 
and adapting them to the rural context in question. Before interventions are put into 
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place, measure the baseline conditions; after interventions have been executed, it is 
also essential to evaluate if they had the desired effect. 

If the identified problem is related to safety perceptions (not crime), note that 
previous research has shown that overall anxieties in rural areas may be affected by 
many factors other than crime itself. Therefore, it is important to adapt safety initia- 
tives to the distinct needs of communities as well as groups of individuals. In many 
rural areas, different groups have different safety needs as they run different risks of 
becoming a victim of crime, that is, some feel unsafe although their risk of victimiza- 
tion is low. Public participation frameworks and action research can be useful ways 
of implementing these evaluations. Individual factors play an important role in defin- 
ing perceptions of the risk of crime and safety. Although gender and age are perhaps 
the most significant factors affecting individual’s safety perceptions, previous vic- 
timization, socioeconomic status and ethnic background are also important. In rural 
settings, external factors such as effects of globalization but also local ones, such as 
population in/outflow have been linked to changes in declared safety lev- 
els. Investigating the specific causes of poor safety perceptions in rural areas is there- 
fore crucial for criminological research and for improving safety conditions. 

Second, consider who should be involved in the work as well as their roles and 
responsibilities. Promoting sustainable and safe rural environments requires well- 
coordinated action by interdisciplinary working groups as well as joint efforts from 
civil society. Previous research has shown that many problems which occur in the 
most remote areas may go under-detected (e.g., environmental and wildlife crime, 
domestic violence) by police authorities and local safety experts, often because of 
poor reporting practices. Other problems may be normalised as ‘acceptable behav- 
ior’ and are not recognised as ‘issues worth of attention’ by safety professionals and 
local community. Tailored courses and programs directed to professionals in par- 
ticular can be advisable to raise the team’s awareness of common crime and 
safety problems, their implications and possible interventions that promote support 
to the victims and long term solutions. 

Third, challenges in rural crime prevention may include residents’ apathy to crime 
victimization as well as low trust and confidence in the police and other authorities. 
Therefore, educating residents of the importance of minimizing crime victimization and 
how to implement measures and practices to deter crime is only one part of the solution. 
Authorities must also learn to know their community, identify what reason there 
is behind an indifference to crime problems, or a lack of trust in the police and/criminal 
justice. It is also important to know which kind of knowledge is currently missing to be 
able to meet the expectations of the residents. This is especially important when concern 
is related to marginalized community members, where lack of knowledge may cause 
certain forms of victimization (such as hate crime) to be unrecognized. 

In conclusion, what bears repeating is that approaches for ensuring rural safety 
must be carefully tailored to the existing conditions of the specific area in question. 
Any observations made must be positioned in a greater context, whether in terms of 
physical, social, cultural, geographical, and/or temporal aspects. One must recog- 
nize that the full impact of crime may go beyond a sole victim, and perceptions of 
safety are not created in a vacuum. Finally, it is also important to consider that crime 
and safety are unequally distributed in society and, as such, interventions must be 
tailored to the needs of different groups. 
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Chapter 10 A 
Conclusions and Recommendations Cheek tor 


Expanding our knowledge on rural crime and safety is not only an important step for 
the future of criminology, but a prerequisite for ever obtaining a truly sustainable 
society. Rural criminology is becoming a dynamic field of research and quite diverse 
in terms of research topics, including violence and property crime, but also environ- 
mental crime, organized crime, domestic violence, drug production and distribu- 
tion, as well as responses to crime with policing, crime prevention, and fear of 
crime. Most publications reviewed for this book are from Anglo-Saxon countries: 
mainly the United States followed by the United Kingdom, Australia, and Canada. 
More recently, articles and book chapters have also been published by authors and 
on study areas in the Global South. 

The reviewed literature is quite definitive about the complexity of rural areas and 
how their nature affects what crime occurs there. The research reveals critical per- 
spectives of the rural, particularly in relation to the globalization process of the 
countryside, the impact of organized crime on peoples and communities, new facets 
of social exclusion in rural contexts, and violence against women and gender rela- 
tionships. The studies also provide examples of how new ideological trends and ICT 
are influencing criminogenic conditions in the countryside (e.g., computer-based 
fraud, illegal animal rights activism, animal abuse, drugs, wage theft, slavery, rac- 
ism). In addition, studies include perspectives from a range of different societal 
groups such as women, ethnic minorities and indigenous peoples, youth, and farm- 
ers, to name a few. 

Rural criminologists have continued to combat the persistent notion of the “rural 
idyll,” as well as emphasizing that the stereotypical “tight-knit communities” have 
downsides to them as well. Rural dwellers may overall experience less victimization 
and fear of crime than urbanites, but note that this trend can vary disproportionately 
between different countries and within different socioeconomic groups and perhaps 
offer therefore a limited basis for safety interventions. Women, the LGBTQ + com- 
munity, ethnic minorities, and low-income persons are rural victims whose experi- 
ences must not be neglected, as they additionally have less access to physical and 
social support systems. Communities may be exclusionary and even hostile to those 
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that do not fit the norms or ideals of the community, for example, discouraging 
reporting victimization or harassment of “outsiders.” While rural communities have 
seen success with community policing initiatives, this has too been observed to 
often be used to target the rural “other.” The adoption of crime prevention measures 
has also been comparatively low among certain rural residents such as farmers, but 
increased attention surrounding technological measures may indicate a growing 
interest in improving rural safety. 

For decades, criminology has relied on urban understandings of rural crime and 
rural offenders. Thus, researchers are calling for new or updated models that can 
better explain the mechanisms behind rural crime and its prevention. Therefore, new 
approaches to tackle crime and safety issues along the rural-urban continuum should 
be an area of future research. The emergent research topics in rural criminology 
include a discussion about the need for new concepts and theories that cover topics 
such as situational conditions of crime and fear, endemic offending and criminal 
motilities, offending and crime prevention, technology, climate change and crime, 
organized crime, LGBTQ+ gendered and intersectional perspectives on victimiza- 
tion and safety perceptions. 

The paucity of knowledge on victimization, crime prevention, and safety percep- 
tions in rural contexts can be at least partially associated with the inadequacy of 
reliable official data and/or the lack of methods capable of capturing the complexi- 
ties of the rural-urban continuum. Certainly, issues of data scarcity and sparsity 
when it comes to rural areas are a limiting factor for many of the standard methods 
used in criminology, such as tools to detect spatial concentration, measures of risk, 
and modelling (for a further discussion, see Ceccato, 2022). The study of rural 
safety should welcome interdisciplinary approaches, including theories and meth- 
ods from other disciplines. Lessons from psychology, geography, and computer sci- 
ence can provide guidance on how to deal with an ever-increasing amount of data 
from relatively new sources, for example, crowdsourced data, social media data, but 
also data from remote sensing including drones. 

Ground-breaking methodologies are needed to support knowledge transfer from 
theory to practical action (Laub 2012) in rural areas. Simultaneously, practitioners 
need to support academics with lessons from on-the-ground experience. Addressing 
rural criminological issues requires an engaging and well-informed process of 
knowledge creation, exchange, and diffusion that activates a range of stakeholders 
including academics, safety experts, private sector actors, and practitioners from 
different fields that reflect different realities. 

In summary, rural criminology is opening up to an ever more diverse set of per- 
spectives and topics, well befitting the challenges that characterize both twenty-first 
century criminology and the demands of the 2030 sustainability agenda. 
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Rural Criminology and the 2030 SDGs 


The world is facing a range of difficult challenges. Climate change is an ever- 
looming threat against our global civilization, potentially causing irreversible dam- 
age to ecosystems, global resource scarcity, and violent conflicts (Evans 2010). The 
COVID-19 pandemic has both laid bare and exacerbated the societal inequalities 
both between and within countries, and the crisis has affected (and is still affecting) 
the already most vulnerable across the globe (Berkhout et al. 2021). 

In combatting these many challenges, rural areas are both areas of concern and 
key components in reaching the United Nations SDGs. Environmental and wildlife 
crimes, that is, events that are essentially rural phenomena, are threats to the protec- 
tion, restoration, and promotion of both ecosystems and biodiversity (SDGs 14 and 
15). Similarly, addressing the illegal dumping of waste and ensuring the good health 
of all people are more relevant today than ever (SDGs 3 and 6), especially as the 
wildlife trade contributes to the spread of zoonotic diseases (UNEP, 2020). 
Furthermore, the impacts of crime and fear of crime on rural residents’ physical and 
mental health cannot be ignored (SDG 3). 

Hate crimes, discrimination, and inequalities based on race, class, gender, and 
sexuality (SDGs 5 and 10) are issues of concern in rural areas, where they may in 
fact be of a more severe nature than in other places. Cases of rural domestic violence 
may remain hidden due to “cultures of silence,’ while rural members of the 
LGBTQ+ community face disproportionate victimization rates as well as difficul- 
ties in accessing support after hate-crime victimization. Economic inequality 
between urban and rural areas often results in fewer resources for both rural resi- 
dents and rural governing and policing authorities. Additionally, in the battle to 
achieve peace, justice, and strong institutions (SDG 16), it is vital to not neglect the 
rural areas of the Global South, where some experience exceptionally high rates of 
violence, organized crime networks, and widespread corruption. 

Areas on the rural-urban continuum can also be drivers of sustainable develop- 
ment. Agriculture plays an important role in ensuring food security, and it remains 
an important source of employment (in non-Western rural communities in particu- 
lar) (SDGs 2 and 8). Much of the larger, remaining ecosystems, such as forests, are 
typically located in remote rural areas and are important mitigation tools in terms of 
CO, reduction (Malhi et al. 2002). 

Unless deliberated and coordinated plans focusing on improving the safety of 
rural environments are put into action, no change will occur. This demands con- 
certed efforts on local and national (even regional and global) levels involving both 
a broad range of stakeholders and the adoption of multi-pronged strategies tailored 
to specific types of problems (SDG 17). Only then, we will have a chance to ensure 
more inclusive, safe, and sustainable rural environments. If we aspire to create sus- 
tainable environments, rural criminology can contribute by tackling the most emer- 
gent safety challenges across the globe. The examples provided by this book 
illustrate how each of us can contribute by intently directing our research aims 
toward the 2030 Sustainable Development Goals and the most pressing rural safety 
challenges. 
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